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One summer, several years before the war began, a young boy of fifteen was 
staying with his father and two elder brothers at a hotel near the Thames in 
Surrey. The hotel had once been a country house, and before that a royal 
palace. But now the central courtyard was glassed over to make a huge tea- 
lounge; there was a glistening range of downstairs cloakrooms, and a whole 
new wing with ballroom, and little box bedrooms above. 

The hotel still stood in charming parkland, with terraced gardens and 
lawns sloping down to a little artificial lake almost entirely surrounded by 
huge overgrown brambles. Only the lake and its banks were neglected; the 
rest of the grounds, with the fountain, the grotto, the cottage orné, and the 
elaborate pets’ cemetery, were kept in very trim order. 

The young boy, whose name was Orvil Pym, wandered out into these 
trim gardens on his first night at the hotel. He and his father had arrived that 
afternoon in one of those large black polished Daimlers which the suspicious 
always imagine have been hired. 

Mr. Pym, home from the East for six months, had gone up to the 
Midlands to fetch Orvil from school. Orvil had been ill for the last few days 
of term. Being already very uneasy and anxious about life, he was one of the 
first to show signs of food-poisoning; but soon two wards in the Sanatorium 
were full of other boys from his House showing the same signs. A little 
fever, a little sickness, a little diarrhoea, that was all. The boys were merry 
and bright, rolling the white china pos along the boards, swearing and telling 
stories and abusing one another in the stillness of the night. 

The poisoning upset the Housemaster’s wife far more than it upset its 
victims. The food was good in her house, the boys knew it, everyone knew 
it. She did not scrimp or save to put money in her husband’s pocket for their 


retirement. Why, only last Sunday there had been salmon and cucumber, and 
trifle with real cream! 

She went about ashamed, turning red suddenly for no outward reason. 
She hated to think of the things the other Housemasters’ wives were saying. 
The mean ones would be delighting that she, who gave good food 
generously, should poison half her boys; and the kind ones would be pitying 
her. Both the imagined exulting and the pity gave the poor Housemaster’s 
wife a great deal of pain. 

What could it have been? she kept asking herself. Could it have been the 
potted meat at tea? 

Orvil was delighted and relieved when he knew that he was physically ill 
at last. His first year at a public school had been so alarming and 
disintegrating that he found himself longing, all the time, for a very quiet 
room where he could go to sleep. 

At first the Sanatorium had been quiet, and he had enjoyed himself; but 
then the other boys had begun to arrive and the place was turned quickly into 
a bear-garden. 

One evening Orvil could stand no more. His face and arms had become 
bluish, with ugly spreading red blotches. This condition was due to three 
things: the poisoning, his anxiety, and the large amount of a drug, like 
aspirin only stronger, which the nurse had given him. He got out of bed, 
seemingly in a trance; then he hopped on all fours round his bed, croaking, 
“Pm a frog, I’m a frog, a huge white frog.” 

There was a silence for a moment in the ward; then a large boy, with 
black hair just beginning to sprout in his nose, shouted out in a frightened 
voice, “Nurse, nurse, come quickly; Pym has gone queer and is hopping 
round the floor saying he’s a frog.” 

The nurse ran in and raised Orvil up in her arms. Although she was so 
small, her body was very strong andhard, and she held Orvil’s weight against 
her with ease. She was laughing quietly to herself as she led him back to 
bed. 

“Fancy thinking you’re a frog!” she said, trying to smooth back his thick 
coarse curly hair, and doing up the top button of his pyjama jacket which he 
always left undone. She bustled away to get water and towels for a tepid rub- 
down. 


Orvil still pretended to be in a dreamlike state. When she returned, he 
heard the boys whispering, “Pym’s delirious, he’s seeing things!” 

The nurse took off his jacket and began to sponge his chest and arms 
with the tepid water. He kept his eyes closed; he did not like to see her 
looking at his chest. She held up one of his hands gently, and let the water 
trickle down till it tickled his armpit. He gave a little shiver and she laughed. 

“You’ll be better after this,” she said, “you’ll feel cooler.” 

When she had dried the top half of his body she popped on his jacket and 
pulled down his trousers almost in one movement; then she flung a towel 
expertly across him and began to wash under it, between his legs. Orvil was 
hot and sticky there, and the cool spongings made him tremble, but he did 
not mind her quick hands darting about under the towel. He felt safe with his 
jacket on. 

‘I wonder if Florence Nightingale taught this way of doing things. Isn’t it 
peculiar!’ he thought. 

“Stop shaking,, do!” said the nurse, smacking his thighs playfully; for by 
now his knees were pressing together and then parting, and his whole body 
was giving little convulsive movements forward. 

Orvil tried to control the twitchings of his body, and then his teeth began 
to chatter. They clicked together like loose false teeth, and once he bit his 
tongue and gave a grunt of pain. 

“What are you now? A little porker?” suggested thenurse 
unsympathetically. She did not know what had happened. She finished 
drying his legs, tied the plaited cord a little too tightly round his waist, and 
tucked the bedclothes round him again. 

“Now you’ll feel fine,” she said; and she gave him two more of the 
tablets which had helped to make him so blotchy. Once more she tried to 
comb her fingers through his hair, but she gave it up, laughing. “It’s like a 
terrier dog’s coat, or the best thatch, guaranteed to keep the rain out for a 
hundred years” Then she added more softly, “Good night, lad,” and left him. 

“Lad” is queer,’ Orvil thought; ‘it’s full of sex.’ And he went on 
thinking of words and the different feelings they gave him, until at last he 
fell asleep. 


Orvil was thrilled to see his father in the big black car, waiting at the front 
door of the Sanatorium. The sight was so unexpected that it seemed like a 
direct and magic answer to his craving. 

‘I did not need so large a car for my Escape,’ he thought; ‘but Magic 
would never niggle, never send a Baby Austin.’ lie ran out into the sun; his 
head began to swim and he felt a maddening tickle in one of his ears. 

“Hullo, Daddy,” he cried out, holding open the door of the car for his 
father. Orvil only saw his father once in every three years, and Mr. Pym 
hardly meant more to him than black cars and exciting restaurant meals. 
They had very little to talk about, because the one subject of deep interest to 
them both was quite banned. Orvil’s mother had died three years ago; and he 
knew that if he even so much as mentioned her, his father’s face would 
freeze and harden, and his voice become abrupt and cruel and contemptuous. 
She was never to be thought of or considered again—because she had been 
loved so much. It was disgusting to show that you knew such a woman had 
everexisted. She was so unmentionable that it was necessary to use elaborate 
circumlocutions in speaking about the past. 

“Hullo, Microbe,” said Mr. Pym. He had always called Orvil this, 
because he was his youngest and smallest child. Sometimes it was Maggot, 
but generally Microbe. 

“Are you better?” he went on. “You look a bit patchy still.” 

“Oh, Pm quite all right again. Shall we go quickly, now?” said Orvil, 
looking urgently at his father. He hurried away to get his bag, and did not 
feel safe until the village, and all the school buildings, had been left far 
behind. 

The chauffeur’s driving was expert and smooth. For two moments Orvil 
was filled with joy in his freedom; then he began to worry, for already the 
holidays had started, and each second brought the next term nearer. 

Mr. Pym suggested that they should spend the night at Oxford on their 
way down to the South. If they did this they would be able to find out if 
Charles, the eldest son, were still at his lodgings or not. Charles was of so 
independent a nature that he refused to tell his plans or ever to write any 
letters. Mr. Pym had to find out about his son as best he could. 

Charles was not there. When they enquired at his lodgings, the landlady 
said that he had left at the end of the term with two other gentlemen. “They 
drove away in that snorting blue car of his,” she said contemptuously. Orvil 


hated his brother’s blue Bugatti almost as much as the landlady seemed to 
do. The leather straps across its swollen bonnet, the obscene exhaust-pipe, so 
like a greedy vacuum-cleaner, these parts particularly filled him with dislike. 

Orvil and his father went back to the Mitre and sat in basket chairs under 
the glass roof. Mr. Pym ordered gin and French Vermouth for himself and 
orange juice for Orvil. He did not talk but began to look at the magazines 
lying on the table. A gloom spread over Orvil. His fatherlooked up, then 
took the cherry from his cocktail and held it out, just as he used to do when 
Orvil was a very small boy. Orvil took the violent pink fruit between his 
teeth, while his father still held the other end of the wooden toothpick. The 
wicked taste of scent and alcohol and syrup struck against the roof of his 
mouth; and in a moment he was eight years old and back again by the library 
fire in his pyjamas, drinking his hot milk, while his father sipped his cocktail 
and read to him until the clock chimed twice for half-past seven. 

‘How many cherries soaked in gin did I eat before I was ten?’ he 
wondered. 

“Let’s go in to dinner,” said Mr. Pym, standing up after his third gin and 
French. He made his son precede him on their way into the dining-room. 
This pleased Orvil. 

He stood in some confusion in the middle of the room, looking at all the 
coloured shields round the walls, waiting for his father to choose a table. By 
the time he had found the shield of his brother’s college, his father had 
decided on the table near an old lady who seemed to be eating nothing but 
boiled eggs. Two shells were already before her on the white table-cloth. She 
was snapping her nutcracker lips together and saying something vicious to 
the young waiter who bent over her. Once her hand darted up to her mouth, 
and Orvil saw that the skin fitted over the bones like a translucent sheet of 
gelatine. On one of her fingers she wore a half-hoop of very large diamonds; 
the sort of ring that harmonizes with white suites of bedroom furniture, 
wreaths of composition roses, inset panels of cane-work, silver shoe-homs 
and button-hooks, and Reynolds’s angel faces on the oxidized lids of 
powder-pots. 

Orvil watched her through most of the meal, but this did not stop him 
from also paying attention to his food. First he had tomato soup and ate 
plenty of Melba toast with it; then he went on to roast duck and orange salad 
with mashed potato and creamed spinach. Spinach done in this wayalways 


reminded Orvil of something. He could not help it; although he tried to rid 
his mind of the image, it sprang up again with each new sight of the dish. 
Once in a field full of buttercups he had trodden in a cow-pat. He had looked 
down at his foot which had broken through the hardened outer crust. It lay in 
a trough lined with darkest richest green. ‘What a wonderful colour!’ he’d 
thought; ‘it’s just like velvet or jade, or creamed spinach.’ 

Now, as the waiter put the soft spoonfuls on his plate, the image was 
with him again. ‘I’m eating cow-pat, I’m eating cow-pat!’ he said to himself 
as he dug his fork in. 

“What would you like afterwards?” his father asked. He was a man who 
got pleasure from watching other people eat. He himself was only having 
juicy black mushrooms on toast. The mushrooms, with their flattened 
damaged gills radiating from a centre, looked like shrunken scalps of coarse 
Oriental hair. 

Orvil read the menu. 

“T want péche Melba,” he said. 

“Tt won’t be a fresh peach,” his father warned him. 

“I don’t think I’ve ever had pêche Melba with a fresh peach,” Orvil 
mused; “it’s always been a big yellow tinned peach.” 

“I knowr; that’s just the trouble. They never do it properly. They oughtn’t 
to make it at all if they don’t make it with fresh peaches.” Mr. Pym seemed 
quite angry; although Orvil knew that nothing on earth would ever persuade 
his father to eat a pêche Melba himself. 

“But in England sometimes the fresh peaches are half a crown or more 
each,” Orvil said, still defending péche Melba made with a tinned peach. 

His father said nothing in answer but went on drinking whisky-and-soda 
in delicate gulps. 

The péche Melba arrived with its dripping veil of thick red Escoffier 
sauce. The two slices had been joined together so that the buttock-like shape 
of the fruit was again apparent. 

‘It’s like a celluloid cupid doll’s behind,’ said Orvil to himself. ‘This 
cupid doll has burst open and is pouring out lovely snow and great big clots 
of blood.’ 

Orvil put some of the metallic-tasting red sauce on his tongue. His father 
watched him indulgently and carefully until the last bit of peach had 


disappeared, then they both got up and went back to the basket chairs under 
the glass roof. 

“You pour out,” his father said, when the coffee was brought. This again, 
like the walking in front into the dining-room, gave Orvil a peculiar 
pleasure. He felt important. 

His father had his coffee black, with three lumps of sugar in the tiny cup; 
then quietly and gently he fell asleep. Orvil watched the delicate puce veins 
on his father’s nose and cheeks. They appeared to him as minute purple 
hands and fingers reaching out to one another. Orvil wondered if his father 
had been smoking opium again. Knowing nothing about the drug, he always 
imagined this when his father fell asleep suddenly. He knew that his father 
did smoke it sometimes; for he had once said in rather too jovial and 
conversational a tone, “A fellow in Java suggested that we should each try a 
pipe one night; but the stuff did nothing to me, except make me sick, so I’ve 
never touched it again.” 

Always, after this sentence, Orvil was waiting and watching to catch the 
smell of opium round his father. He knew the smell, because when he was 
nine his aunt, knowing that he loved bijouterie and toys, gave him an old 
Chinese opium-box. It was made of ivory which had been stained by the 
drug to the colour of a chestnut horse. When Orvil first lifted the lid, an 
unmistakable, quite novel odour had escaped. Sticky brown opium still clung 
to the sides and the bottom of the ivory box. Every holidays, whenever he 
returned to his cupboard of small treasures, he would take off the lid and 
sniff the strange opium smell again. 

He looked at his father once more. Orvil wanted to go up to bed, and he 
wondered whether to wake his father or not. For his own part he would 
rather have left him sleeping, but he was afraid that if he did this his father 
might disgrace himself in some way, under the glass roof in the hotel lounge. 
He might belch in his sleep, or snore, or swear, or give away terrible family 
secrets in that specially alarming sleep-talker’s voice. 

He touched him on the shoulder lightly and said, “I’m going up to bed, 
Daddy.” 

Mr. Pym opened his eyes and looked at him quite blankly for a moment, 
then his eyes focused, losing their resemblance to boiled cod’s eyes, and he 
replied, “Good night, Microbe. Sleep tight. Don’t let the fleas bite.” 


Orvil had had the strangest night. The temptation to do something bad had 
come many times, but he had withstood it, and had felt very powerful and 
good, as if God were on his side. His dreams had been even more terrifying 
and wonderful than usual. He found himself lying full-length in an enormous 
open wound. The exposed, gently bubbling, cushiony flesh was very 
comfortable; but he knew that if he moved even his eyelid muscle he would 
inflict terrible pain on the giant in whose wounded red bosom he lay. In 
another dream, grotesquely enlarged diamonds waved about on long gold 
wires. They were contrived to look like sunflowers in a garden bed. Orvil 
was a very small child lost under the artificial leaves of these flowers. The 
wind blew; the diamonds rocked madly, backwards and forwards, banging 
their cruel facets against Orvil’s face. Like glittering, vicious footballs of ice, 
the huge diamonds struck his head, tearing the flesh till his eyes were filled 
with blood and he could feel the points of adamant ringing on white bone. 

He awoke singing the love-song of Thais. At least that is what he called 
it. He had heard it last term on a master’sgramophone. Triumphant sounds of 
pain flowed out of him. He was singing loudly now, trying to fill in the 
various instruments of the orchestra below and above the theme. He felt in 
his heart that it should be quite possible to sing three parts at once, just as it 
is possible to hear them. 

When he had first heard the Thais gramophone record, he had not given 
it much attention, but the rather frightening eccentric master, in his two pairs 
of tinted glasses, had impressed it on him by walking up and down the room 
talking about it, and then by playing it again. 

The occasion for the gramophone recital had been a strange tea-party 
given by the master to his French class. Orvil remembered with pleasure the 
low dining-room in the desolate house, the house-boy dressed in Boy Scout’s 
uniform, the huge lard-sodden doughnuts encrusted with sugar, the kitchen 
cups large as babies’ chambers, and the thin delicate old spoons quite lost in 
their rude saucers. 

Orvil remembered the spoons particularly, for they were beautiful early- 
Victorian ones with bowls shaped like scallop-shells and crests on the 
handles. How he wanted one of the spoons! But he had not the strength of 
mind to steal the one which lay so near in his saucer. . . 


Orv il jumped out of bed and went to look at his face in the mirror. He 
was afraid that now, at fifteen, he was beginning to lose his good looks. “O 
God, never let my voice break, or a beard grow on my face,” he had prayed. 
But God had not heard, and both things had begun to happen. As he sang, his 
voice had cracked on the high notes, and now that he looked at his face in 
the glass, he saw the golden hairs just sprouting again along his upper lip. He 
had secretly shaved them off a month before, with a razor found in his aunt’s 
attic. She was a parson’s wife, and people were always bringing her their 
rubbish for her next jumble sale. Whenever Orvil went to stay with her, he 
climbed up to the attic, where this stuff was stored, andhelped himself. His 
aunt knew nothing about it; he always hid the things he took. 

On his last visit he had found the old-fashioned cutthroat razor, and one 
of those boxes which cricketers wear for protection. He wondered that 
anyone should send such a thing to a jumble sale; then he guessed that the 
person was a woman and that she had not known what it was, just as he had 
not known until he had asked a master at his preparatory school. 

He had picked the two things up and run down with them to his room. 
There, he had strapped on the much too large box. The kid-leather, 
blackened and polished with sweat, felt like a hard human hand against the 
tender skin on the inside of his legs. He stood like this in front of the glass 
and started to shave his lip with the old razor. 

Afterwards, he went downstairs, still with the box on underneath his 
clothes. As he talked to his aunt and his cousins, he had an inner glow of 
excitement and satisfaction. He felt very safe. 

He had taken the razor back to school last term and had used it twice, 
secretly. He had locked himself into the upstairs lavatory (the only one with 
a door), and then, standing on the seat, had dipped the razor into the tank, 
knocking it against the ball-cock. He had shaved without a mirror, feeling 
very sensitively along his wet lip, with one finger, before he laid the razor on 
it... 

Now, as Orvil gazed at himself in the mirror, he wondered if he should 
use the razor again. He was afraid of making the hairs grow stronger and 
thicker by constant shaving; but on the other hand, he enjoyed scraping them 
off. He decided to do nothing this morning, telling himself that nobody else 
would notice the slight golden down. 


He also tried to persuade himself that nobody else would notice the rings 
under his eyes. They seemed to jump out at him from the glass; he could not 
see his face for them. This was because other boys at school had 
sometimeslaughed and said meaningly, “Pym, you do look shagged this 
morning. What have you been up to?” 

He knew what they were hinting at, and this made him tremble with 
righteous indignation; for he could not help the lines under his eyes. They 
were due to the anxiety and excitement which often kept him awake at night, 
and to the nature of his eyes, which so quickly grew tired. 

He hoped that other people, if they saw the rings, would realize this. He 
was terrified that they would not—that they would be lewd and superstitious 
like the boys at school. 

Orvil took up his towel and went to the bathroom. Outside the door was 
a slot-machine stocked with various medicines: Aspirin, Quinine, Cascara 
Sagrada. Orvil had money now; for the day before, his father had suddenly 
slipped all his small change into his son’s pocket as they sat close together in 
the car. Orvil, made drowsy by the motion of the car, had jerked away 
nervously, uncertain of his father’s sudden movement; then he had felt the 
hard half-crowns and pennies digging into his thigh. 

He went back to his room to collect three sixpences. He put one into 
each of the slots and took the three small packets with him into the 
bathroom. He read all the directions while the room filled with steam from 
the water. Lying back in his bath, he swallowed one tablet from each phial. 
He felt much better after that—quite peaceful and soothed. 

After breakfast, Orvil lost himself on the way back to his room. A maid 
found him wandering along the dark crooked passages. She was a nice 
intelligent girl, very female. “You lost yourself, sir?” she asked 
sympathetically. The ‘sir’ gave Orvil a pleasant thrill, then it made him feel 
ashamed. “Yes,” he said, “I must have taken the wrong turning.” 

The maid looked at him with eyes that were not a bit unfriendly. 

“This old place is a proper Chinese puzzle, isn’t it!”she laughed. It 
seemed a very smart, gay sentence to Orvil. He had never heard the 
expression ‘a Chinese puzzle’ before . . . Then suddenly he saw the hotel as 
a terrifying labyrinth, with the Minotaur waiting for him somewhere in the 
dark. 


That day they drove to Salisbury. Mr. Pym’s second son, Ben, was in camp 
near there with the school Officers’ Training Corps. 

After leaving their bags at the hotel, Orvil and his father drove out on to 
the Plain. Mr. Pym had told the chauffeur to drive until he saw white tents 
glistening. Orvil was the first to catch sight of the gleaming cones. The 
chauffeur made towards them, but found that he had to leave the car some 
distance away, on the main road; for the track which led up to the camp was 
a bog of soft creamy mud. 

Mr. Pym and Orvil got out of the car and started to wade through the 
mud. Both were silent. They both felt guilty yet pleased that they were not 
made to suffer this camp life; but something in them longed for it too. 

Suddenly they came upon Ben, looking very sweaty and handsome and 
sulky. He was evidently on fatigue, for he wore filthy, grease-stiff dungarees 
and was carrying two brimming latrine buckets which he slopped viciously 
at each step. When he saw his father and young brother, he dumped the 
buckets down on the ground and stood aghast for a moment; then he laughed 
out loud, and the situation was saved. The other two ran forward to greet 
him, but he waved them back, saying, “Don’t come too near, or you’ll be 
overcome.” 

The sight and the smell were indeed already having a curious effect on 
Orvil. The buckets seemed to hold for him a rather alarming fascination. He 
wanted to poke a stick into their depths and stir about. He wanted to play 
with the floating lumps, tossing them high up into the airon the point of the 
stick. Yet all this time another self, a very feminine, fastidious self, battled 
against these ideas violently, even telling him that his fine-looking, 
extremely fair brother would be quite spoilt for him from now on, by being 
for ever associated with this disgusting filth. 

Mr. Pym settled with Ben that he was to come into Salisbury when his 
fatigue was over; and that night, after dinner together, they would all go to 
the Searchlight Tattoo. 

Orvil looked back once at his dear brother, so charming and white and 
clean in spite of the outer shell of filth. He dwelt angrily on his brother’s 
handsomeness, to wipe out the picture of him carrying the buckets. 


Back in his room at the hotel, Orvil lay down on the bed and tried to 
sleep. The cascara sagrada had begun to work inside him, and he was also 
filled with spiritual misery. If only he could die! he thought. Or if he could 
be free, quite free, with adult rights fully protected; with a little money, a 
little room, and work he loved to do. If only his fascinating sunburnt mother 
could rise out of the grave and come back to him in her curious ugly red- 
and-green tartan dress with the shiny belt—the one she had bought at the 
fashionable friend’s shop. If he could put her rings on for her once again, and 
make her eyebrows up at night, just as he used to do so cleverly, with the 
tiny black brush. 

In a half-dream he saw it all happen—his mother rising up from the 
grave. But she did not wear her red-and-green dress; she was in a tousled 
peach nightgown, her eyes were shut, her golden toast-coloured hair matted 
and pressed down with earth. The earth crumbled out of her eye-sockets; 
Orvil saw a piece roll down and disappear between her breasts. Her nose had 
rotted away! 

“O darling, O darling!” he cried out, not knowing how to bear the horror 
of this ever recurring dream. He always saw her struggling out of the earth— 
until he remembered that she had been cremated; then the picture of her half- 
burnt body in the furnace seemed to scream at him. 

He woke up and remembered the time when she had tried to beat him 
with the ivory hair-brush. She had chased him round her glistening 
bathroom, caught him at last behind the pale blue basin, and had there begun 
to belabour him fiercely. She was so angry that she forgot which side of the 
brush to use. She struck at him blindly and he felt all the bristles stinging his 
flesh. She did it again and he tried to smack back at her. Suddenly they were 
circling round in the middle of the room, clinging together and aiming 
furious blows at each other. 

They both wanted to laugh now; but they would not.— That night when 
they had forgiven each other and she had come to see him in his bath, he lay 
flat on his back and would not turn over, so that she should not see the fierce 
purple pricks which the stiff bristles had printed all over his behind... 

The door opened softly and Ben came in. Orvil in his half-asleep state 
thought for one moment that some fine-looking stranger had opened the 
wrong bedroom door, for Ben was dressed all in uniform with shining 


buttons, and his bleached hair was as white and fine and glistening as 
isinglass. 

Ben came and lay down on the bed beside Orvil and started talking. In 
the courtyard outside, a drop of water kept falling from a choked gutter to 
the flagstones far below. Orvil heard and waited for each flute-like plop, 
while he listened to his brother’s stories about life at the camp. 

Ben told of the hundreds of sardines which had been left to go bad in 
their opened tins before being offered for supper—of the boy who was taken 
up for dead after his tent had been let down on him—of the people with 
smelly feet who snored all night—of the exciting night-operations, when 
people lay together for hours in dark ditches. The last story was of a poor 
youth who had been hit on the head with a mallet until bright green phlegm 
gushed out of his mouth. 

Ben chortled, thoroughly delighting in the stories. He was a kind person, 
but one who could only show gaiety when talking of violence. 

He held up his hand above his head. The cuticle round one of the nails 
was tom. 

“What can I do about this?” he asked, “it pulls and hurts each time I use 
that finger.” 

Orvil looked at the tom cuticle. It seemed a very little thing to him. 

“We’d better ask Daddy what to do,” he said perfunctorily. 

They got up and went down to a late tea; and afterwards Mr. Pym took 
them to a chemist’s shop, where he bought women’s cuticle cream for Ben’s 
finger. 

Orvil was feeling sick and rather other-worldly from sleeping all the 
afternoon; and when a lipstick rolled from the tray of bright cosmetics on 
this women’s counter he stooped down in a flash, picked it up and thrust it in 
his pockct, almost before he knew what he was doing. 

“What fell down?” his father asked. Orvil was able to answer quite 
easily: 

“Pm not sure, I think it was a lipstick, but it’s rolled right under the 
counter.” 

The girl got down on her hands and knees, and they left the shop. 

As they went back into the hotel, a wiry beak-nosed man looked up from 
his paper, then came forward holding out his hand. 

“Hullo, Pym, this is a pleasant surprise!” he said. 


Mr. Pym recognized him as someone he had once known in the Far East. 
They had never been particularly friendly, and had not met for several years, 
but now they shook hands very affably. 

The man was also in Salisbury because his son was at the O.T.C. camp. 

He seemed quite silly for love of this son. He kept tellinglittle anecdotes 
excitedly. His eyes danced and he showed his nice white false teeth. He 
described his son’s dare-devilry and his very attractive appearance. He ended 
up by saying in a humorous cockney voice which yet was quite serious 
underneath, “Though I say it as shouldn’t, Jim is an amazing fine lad.” 

Orvil was very surprised by this display. He had never believed fathers 
capable of showing anything but cool tolerance or annoyance towards their 
sons. He was suddenly envious of this unknown Jim, and to get rid of the 
feeling he told himself that the father’s obsession made both of them look 
very ridiculous. 

They left the man to go in to dinner, and at the door of the dining-room 
the thing that Orvil had been waiting for happened. The man turned back to 
his father and said hurriedly, “I say, I was so awfully sorry to hear about 
your—” 

Mr. Pym cut him short brutally before the final word. 

“Tt was much the best thing,” he said with satisfaction. “If she’d lived, 
she would have been an invalid, and you can guess how she would have 
liked that!” It was a most curious, leering, hideous voice. The man melted 
away, looking very red, wishing that he had not made himself say what he 
had not wanted to say. 

A very old-fashioned waiter with flat feet, wispy remains of hair, and 
greasy napkin on his arm, led them to a table. Orvil looked at him as at an 
interesting relic. He did not like to think of him as human, for this would 
have spoilt the meal. The vast unhappiness of the waiter came out to him in 
waves, and he beat them back, trying to concentrate on the menu. 

Ben had beer. He really wanted whisky-and-soda, but his sense of 
rightness told him that this w’ould look silly and precocious in a boy of 
seventeen, and he never went against this hard sense of rightness. 

When they got into the car after their meal, the chauffeurseemed to be in 
a fit of sulks. Orvil sat in the front with him, as he sometimes liked to do. 

“But don’t you want to see the Searchlight Tattoo yourself?” Orvil asked, 
trying to thaw him. 


“That’s all very well, but I’d got my own arrangements,” the chauffeur 
said importantly. Hitherto he had had every evening free for drinking in the 
pubs and for picking up the women in each new town. He liked this quick 
sampling and moving on, and he mourned for his lost liberty on this 
particular night. It would mean that the women of Salisbury would remain 
unsampled by him—unless he found someone at the Tattoo.—Perhaps he 
would.—He imagined the feel of the rough downland grass on the palms of 
his hands and on his face. 

Orvil looked at him intently and thought of the girls in books who ran 
away with their father’s chauffeur. He could see the attraction. It lay not so 
much in the chauffeur himself (this one at least was pink and pig-like) but in 
the speed; the uniform, as of some mysterious unknown army; the shut-in- 
together, desert-island feeling; and the melting feeling of escape. 

The car stopped, and they had to wander about in the mud and the dark 
for some time, until they found their seats in the wooden stand. 

The tattoo had not begun yet, but a searchlight played on a fat man in 
white who was leading community singing. He waved his arms and sweated. 
A weak, genteel answer came from the huge crowd. The fat man swivelled 
from the hips in a frenzy. Orvil had the fear, when he bent right back and his 
belly welled forward, that one of the walls might break and rupture. (He 
thought that, in a rupture, entrails gushed out of a split in the body. He 
dreaded to see a spreading red stain on the white trousers and shirt.) The full 
wind-skin belly swung dangerously from side to side. Orv il shut his eyes, 
then opened them again. The fat man’s pectoral muscles were so relaxed and 
overlaid with fat thatthey looked like pretty adolescent girl’s breasts. Orvil 
could see them dancing and bouncing about under the white cotton, and he 
caught clearer glimpses when the unbuttoned shirt blew wide open. 

He wanted to laugh now. They looked so gay and ridiculous; like two 
little animated castle-puddings. 

Suddenly dull drum-beats stopped the singing. Searchlights wheeled 
round and flooded all their rigid beams into one corner of the field. 

At first Orvil could make out nothing, then he saw a white goat emerge 
from the blackness. It looked almost green in the searchlight beams, and 
behind its tiny shape came the thick broad river of massed bands. 

Orvil thought the sight one of the most wonderful he had ever seen. He 
could not take his eyes from the proud men throwing silver batons into the 


air, or from the gladiator-like ones draped in leopard skins, beating scarlet 
drums as big as the largest cheeses. The tramp and swing of the vast flowing 
river intoxicated him. And there was the delicate-stepping, wicked little 
goat, with its beautiful powdered hair blowing freely in the wind, leading all 
these hundreds of meekly obeying men in arrogant scarlet cloth, gold braid 
and fur. 

Orvil thought of the boys at school who so often joked about goats, 
nearly always bringing them into their grotesque stories. Now, as he looked 
at the pageant, he could not rid his mind of the memory of these jokes. He 
saw the goat being used shamefully by the whole regiment of men. They had 
all gone mad and were defiling their sacred emblem, until it lay dead at last 
on the ground. 

“Don’t think, don’t think, don’t think,” Orvil told himself desperately, 
trying to fix his mind on the real scene before him. 

The massed bands were passing out of the light now, into the darkness on 
the other side. The searchlights swung round suddenly and illuminated 
another region. A mud-coloured city gate and wall jumped out from the 
blackness. Curious Arabian-looking people flung themselves down from the 
wall, as if shot. Others advanced and then fell, rolling in agony on the 
ground. The British troops crept up stealthily in their Victorian helmets. 
Little puffs of smoke from their rifles hung in the air like white balls. The 
victors yelled war-cries and cheered. The vanquished grovelled in the dust, 
begging for mercy. 

When it was all over and they had left Ben to go back to his camp, Orvil 
turned to the chauffeur. 

“How did you enjoy it?” he asked. 

“Very much indeed, thank you,” came the polite smooth answer. 

Orvil looked up at the outline of the chauffeur’s plump face. It seemed 
placid now. The chauffeur joked with him in a friendly way, saying, “That 
was a pretty little goat, wasn’t it, Mister Orvil.” The ‘Mister’ surprised 
Orvil. The chauffeur was so independent and democratic that often, when he 
was sulking, he refused to call even Mr. Pym ‘sir.’ 

Orvil sat by him in silence, thinking of the next day, when they would 
arrive at the hotel where they were to spend the rest of the holidays. 


The car turned off the. road and drove in between tall stone gate pillars. 
Orvil looked up at the columns topped with Roman helmets and trophies 
framing Gothic shields of arms. Here a broken spear-tip jutted out; there a 
sad laurel wreath hung down. 

By the gate stood a little lodge. It was threatened from behind by a huge 
mass of ancient rhododendrons. The whole drive was overhung and 
darkened by these bushes. 

The pretty ‘Elizabethan’ plaster lodge bore the date 1846 in large black 
numbers. Above the date, a duke’s coronet, two badges and a crest stood out 
in high relief. In those days it was not usual to leave things to chance, it 
seems. 

For the last ninety years the drive had been growing narrower as the 
rhododendrons grew larger. Now it had become quite tortuous for the big 
cars which passed up and down. The newly laid pink gravel gave it a rather 
vulgar expensive look; and the light filtered greenly through the tunnel of 
dark leaves. 

When the car came out at last into a broad sweep of lawn, Orvil gazed 
with pleasure at the mansion before him. It was a huge late eighteenth- 
century building of pale brick. 

Sash windows with delicate bars, row upon row, decreased in height, 
until the attic windows were mere strips; while those on the ground floor 
were at least fourteen feet high. 

The early-Victorian duke who had built the lodge had evidently also 
erected the fat stone porte-cochere over the charming door. The new 
ballroom wing jutted out from one side of the old house. It was built of 


genteel-coloured brick that could not be called red. Its dinky little lead 
casements, by contrast, made the tall thin sashes look more beautiful than 
ever. 

Fine cedars were dotted about before the house in a haphazard pattern, 
making it clear that some of their number had died from old age. 

As the car drew up, the hall-porter came down the steps of the hotel with 
a note in his hand. 

“Excuse me, sir, but are you Mr. Pym?” he asked. 

Mr. Pym took the note and read it. It was from Charles, to say that he had 
arrived at the hotel the day before, and not finding any of his family there, 
had left again to go flying with a friend; but they would both be back for 
dinner that night. 

Orvil squirmed. Organs inside him seemed to be contracting. The 
emptiness welled up, sank down; then hung suspended painfully. The palms 
of his hands sweated, and one of his eyelids began to quiver. He was very 
much afraid of his eldest brother. 

Charles was always able to make him feel small, young, effeminate, 
inferior, cowardly and disgraceful. Charles would lavish a curious love on 
him sometimes—in the privacy of a bedroom in the early morning, or in a 
car alone at night—but by the light of day, with other people present, he was 
mocking and contemptuous. And his rages were so terrible. For no apparent 
reason he would suddenly pour out a stream of shaming words which 
seemed to shrivel up Orvil’s soul for days afterwards. The uncertainty of his 
temper was the most terrifying thing about him. Orvil had not yet learnt to 
bear the strain of feeling unsafe with another person. Charles turned his 
bones to water, and he rebelled wildly against this horrible feeling. 

He had never lived much with Charles; because of the six years’ 
difference in their ages, they had always been separated by schools. Orvil 
humbly thanked God for this, and prayed to Him now that Charles might not 
come back to dinner that night. He imagined the aeroplane crashing; and the 
next moment he was overcome with the fear that his prayer might be 
granted. 

“Cancel it, cancel it!” he shrieked to God silently. 

Mr. Pym, unlike Orvil, was pleased that his eldest son had arrived at the 
hotel. Secretly he was most fond of Charles, chiefly because of his dashing 
extravagance and unreliability. He was always rather excited when he 


received Charles’s unpaid bills from shops or professional men in Oxford 
and London. 

The hall-porter led them into the central glassed-in courtyard, where a 
young woman in black satin and Ciro pearls came forward to conduct them 
to their rooms. Walking behind her, Orvil noticed that the pearls were 
slightly dulled with waxy dirt where they lay against the white skin on the 
back of her neck. 

“Pm afraid this one hasn’t got much of a view,” she said, throwing open 
the door of a large room on the first floor. It had two beds in it, so Orvil 
realized that it was the one intended for himself and Ben. But Ben would not 
be back from camp for a few more days yet. He went to the window and 
looked across a court to another wing of the building. Below him was a 
huddle of outhouse roofs—buildings that looked like the laundry and the 
electric-light plant. 

The young woman turned to him and said roguishly, “But boys don’t 
mind whether there’s a view or not, do they!” 

Mr. Pym had to smile and nod his head for Orvil. Orvil would do nothing 
but turn away and scowl. He hated other people to imagine that they 
understood his mind because he was a boy. The woman’s words made him 
hate the drab outlook from the window. It was insulting. 

His father followed the young woman to a room in the new wing, and 
Orvil was left alone. After choosing the bed nearest the window, he 
unpacked his suitcase, hiding the stolen lipstick under the paper at the back 
of the pot-de-chambre cupboard. He sometimes liked to call the article by 
this pompous name. It reminded him of his childhood when he and a friend 
used to play a curiousprecocious game in which they both pretended to be 
noble ladies at a ball. One would always begin by asking the other, “And 
what, if I may ask, is that exquisite perfume you are wearing tonight, 
Duchess?” 

The other would then flutter an imaginary fan and simper before 
replying, “It is Guerlain’s new Pot-de-Chambre, my dear Countess. Is it 
permitted to ask what your ravishing odour is?” 

“Certainly, Duchess; I am honoured that you like it. It is Chanel’s latest 
Vase-de-Nuit.” The language was always extremely formal, affected and 
stilted. 


This game, with endless variations, would go on for whole afternoons 
together. 

Orvil had originally discovered the two French phrases by one of those 
idle questions which he loved to put to his mother. “Mummy, what would I 
ask for if I suddenly woke up in France in the middle of the night?” he had 
said. When his mother told him what to call for, he was struck by the 
likeness of the phrases to the names of his mother’s scents. And so the whole 
game had slowly been evolved. To get new names of perfumers, Orvil 
ransacked his mother’s cupboards. He took it that both ‘Veet’ and ‘Odorono’ 
were such rare Eastern cosmetics that they were kept specially hidden; and 
the registered name of a certain towel ranked in his mind with those of the 
dressmakers Worth and Schiaparelli. He realized that his mother could not 
be expected to furnish a long list of French improprieties suitable for 
imaginary names of scents, so he and the other child were reduced to poring 
over her signed menus of past dinner-parties. There they found such exciting 
things as ‘Bisque d’écrevisses’ and ‘Baba a |’Impératrice.’ This last seemed 
delightfully naughty and rude, because Orvil translated it with much 
conviction as ‘Bobbles of the Empress’ and ‘Bobbles’ had been his first 
nurse’s childish name for teats... . 

Orvil shut the door of the bedside cupboard and left hisroom. He found 
his way down the passage to the head of the broad stairs. Below him in the 
court he saw groups of people sitting in armchairs. They wore that very sad 
look of people who have nothing to do before they dress for dinner. 

Orvil hurried past them to the front door, turning his eyes away. He could 
not look straight at their gloom and boredom. Even the first sharp glimpse of 
it had been enough to cast some thick melancholy over him. 

At the beginning of this story I have told how Orvil wandered out into 
the gardens on his first night at the hotel. We have reached this point now. 

Choosing a pink serpentine path, he made his way into the heart of a 
shrubbery. Although it was still high summer, a feeling of departed glory 
seemed to hang in the evening air. The gentleness of the sun on his face was 
telling and sad. 

Orvil passed out of the dark shrubbery and found himself on a terrace 
where a fountain played into a large round bowl. Beautiful orange carp 
swam in the bowl. Orvil caught glimpses of their flashing tails and fins 
through the perpetual downpour of white rain. He wondered how they bore 


with this eternal battering. He searched for their gold bodies in the bowl until 
the noise of falling water began to stupefy him; then he went to lean on the 
balustrade at the edge of the terrace. Flowers frothed over and dribbled down 
the stonework in thick masses. The beautiful scene made him excited, 
nervous and impatient. He strained his eyes to see into the distance across 
the valley, where the river wound between masses of plump trees. 

Still filled with his strained excitement, Orvil ran down the shallow steps 
of the terrace, turned a corner, and found himself in a little hollow which had 
been completely hidden from above. Clamped to one of its cliff-like sides 
was a Charming small cottage; beyond it, a mysterious studded door seemed 
to open into the heart of the rock. 

The cottage orné had been built in the early nineteenthcentury. It had 
delicate lancet windows filled with blood-red, purple and orange saints; a 
most exquisite little porch of clustered columns and plaster fan-vaulting; 
and, on the roof, thick purple-blue slates shaped like fishes’ scales. A twisted 
barley-sugar chimney rose from the centre, giving to the cottage the 
appearance of a giant’s beautifully decorated ink-pot. 

Orvil was so entranced with it, and with the whole dingle, that it gave 
him acute pain to think that it would never be his to keep and cherish. It 
would always be open to the loiterers from the hotel; and at any moment its 
indifferent owners might destroy it. 

He went up to the cottage to see if he could get in, but the door was 
locked and the windows latched. He tried to look into the interior, but the 
glass was too thick with dirt and rich with colour. He knew that if ever he 
wanted to explore the cottage he must do it by stealth. Orvil had learnt that if 
windows fitted badly, latches could be lifted with the blunt edge of a knife. 
But it must not be a penknife. He had tried once with one of these and the 
blade had suddenly snapped shut, catching his fingers and cutting them 
badly. He determined to come back one evening, armed with one of the hotel 
knives. 

Orvil passed on to the miniature cliff wall, where weeds hung down 
romantically from crags and shelves. He quite expected the heavily studded 
door to be locked too, but it opened when he turned the squeaking iron ring, 
and let out a smell of bat’s dung, green slime and earth. There was a tiny 
bell-like tinkle of water dripping in the darkness. Orvil became so tantalized 
by not being able to see that he pushed into the blackness almost petulantly; 


until his outstretched hand touched some slithery pointed object. Then he 
was overcome with fear; he rushed out, clanging the door behind him. He 
had a sudden horror of the bats, imagining them as they must have hovered 
above his head in the dark cave. He thought of their horrible droppings 
falling into his hair,pressing squashily against his skull. He saw the 
unspeakable insects teeming on their bodies. 

Running to the other side of the dingle, Orvil reached a yet lower level 
by another flight of shallow stairs. Here trim rows of tiny tombstones under 
the shade of yew trees confronted him. Orvil’s first notion was that a large 
family of children had died in infancy and were buried here. He imagined 
them all with some fatal disease, their stupid heads lolling, saliva dribbling 
out of their O-shaped mouths. But when he went up to the tombstones, he 
wondered at the strange names written on them. 

Pat-a-Cake, Tansy, Ricochet, Snigger—What sort of children could 
these be? Then he knew they were the names of pets, and he read each 
inscription carefully: 


“In Memory of Fiddle, a Darling Pug. 
March 19th, 1814” 
“Here lies Puce, my sweet Cat. 
Murdered June 5th, 1831” 


Suddenly Orvil looked up from the tombstones and saw that the sun was 
setting. He knew that he would be late for dinner, that he would not be able 
to change. The interesting things he had discovered, together with the fear of 
meeting Charles again, had kept him out in the grounds for over an hour. He 
turned hurriedly out of the pets’ graveyard and started to run across the 
lawns. 

Orvil stood in front of the mirror in one of the downstairs cloakrooms, 
trying to tidy his hair. He smeared it with water and then regretted it. His 
rough curls had been turned into cold-looking rat’s tails. 

He walked down a broad white-panelled way until he came to the glass 
doors of the dining-room. He heard dishes clinking and the hum of talk. 
‘Will I ever find them inthis huge room?’ he asked himself. He stared 


through the thick bevelled glass until at last he discovered his father’s 
smooth grey head. A waiter jerked the door open officiously, and he found 
himself walking between the tables. The blood had rushed up to his face; his 
palms were sweating again. 

“I won’t shake hands, I won’t shake hands with anyone,” he swore. 

He sat down at the table, smiling all over his crimson face, but not daring 
to look up. He busied himself with his napkin, spreading it over his knees, 
tucking it under his legs, following the pattern of the damask with his finger. 

When at last he did raise his eyes, he saw that his brother’s friend’s face 
was covered with scars. It was a charming face, pale oatmeal colour, with 
glossy eyebrows; but the bone-white or pencil-blue lines wove a strange 
pattern on top of this creaminess. He seemed a gentle person, very masculine 
and dumb. 

They were just finishing their meal. Mr. Pym said, “Where have you 
been, Microbe? Why are you so late?” But before Orvil could answer 
properly, Charles had impatiently broken in and introduced his friend as Ted 
Wilkie. Ted said, “Pleased to meet you, son,” in a soft American voice, and 
Charles went on with the interrupted story of how Ted crash-landed six 
months ago and was pitched out on his face. The scars were now explained 
to Orvil. He had a picture in his mind of the machine cockling up, of Ted 
shooting out and then ploughing along the ground, where sharp stones ripped 
up his face. 

“Did you have a bad time? Was it terribly sore?” he asked involuntarily. 
Ted was smiling now, trying not to look self-conscious. 

“Oh, I was all right. I just didn’t know anything for some time; and when 
I came round, they’d patched me up fine. There were no bones broke.” 

A waiter leant over Ted, saying, “Will you take the savoury, sir?” 

“No, [Il just have some coffee,” Ted answered. 

The waiter looked insolently surprised. “But won’t you take that outside 
in the lounge, as is usual, sir?” he asked. 

Orvil suddenly felt very annoyed with the waiter for trying to make a 
fool of Ted. 

The others got up to go, and Orvil was left alone to finish his meal. 
When he joined them afterwards in the court, he found them all drinking 
brandy from large glasses. Charles had his nose in his. He was sniffing like a 
horse. “Ah, lovely!” he said. Orvil admired again the glistening wings of 


dark hair sweeping back behind his ears. He admired too his brick-dust 
cheeks, his small bright eyes and his delicate nose. But he knew that his feet 
smelt. He always tried to think of this when he felt uneasy with Charles. 

He escaped as soon as possible to his room, saying that the long drive 
from Salisbury had made him sleepy. 


When Orvil woke the next morning he felt ill; he had a slight headache. He 
looked at the tea-tray which had been brought to him. There was a minute 
jug of milk next to the squat teapot. He thought that he might feel better if he 
drank off the milk; he had so often heard of its health-giving qualities. 
Lifting the little jug to his lips, he poured the contents down his throat; then 
he licked round his mouth, trying to rid it of the faint animal taste left 
behind. Suddenly his stomach revolted against the milk, and it returned into 
his mouth in the form of curds and whey. Orvil was surprised, but on the 
whole more pleased than alarmed by this result of his experiment. It gave 
him something interesting to think about, and he gradually began to forget 
his headache. 

He got up, bathed and dressed quickly, and went down to breakfast. His 
father and brother had not appeared yet, so he sat alone, eating scrambled 
eggs and horseshoe rolls. Unconsciously he hurried over the last part of his 
meal, hoping to miss the others. They were still not down when he jumped 
up to leave the hotel. He had made no plan; he only wished to be left alone 
to explore for the rest of the day. 

Leaving the terraced gardens, he branched off over the fields, making for 
the river. There was no foot-path here and he had to push through hedges 
and climb over gates before he came at last to the tow-path. Trees hung right 
over the water, making a thick green shade. The water was khaki-colour, 
with darting insects flashing backwards and forwards above it. The sun 
filtered through in round spots that trembled like jelly-fish. Orvil lay back in 
the grass, content to do nothing but watch the sight before him. 

After some time he heard the sound of distant singing. Gradually it drew 
nearer and he recognized it as the sea-shanty ‘Rio Grande.’ He waited 


expectantly, ready to back through the hedge if he did not like the look of the 
singers. 

Suddenly a scarlet canoe appeared round the bend of the river. It was 
paddled by a young man, and two boys of about Orvil’s own age. They wore 
khaki shorts, and their chests and arms were brown as burnt sugar. Orvil saw 
the Adam/’s-apples rippling up and down their throats as they sang lustily. 
They were grinning and laughing and swearing at each other under cover of 
the song. One of the boys splashed the man wickedly, and the man called 
him to order by beating him with his wet paddle. There were shrieks and 
yells; the boy jumped up, the canoe nearly capsized, and the others swore at 
him furiously until he subsided again. When he stood up, Orvil saw that he 
wore a stout leather Scout’s belt from which dangled a clumsy knife with a 
handle of rough horn. Orvil now noticed that the others also wore these 
heavy belts to keep up their flimsy khaki shorts. The man’s legs suddenly 
glinted like silk; the sun had caught the golden hairs, making the ordinary 
human legs look glossy and vigorous like those of a wild animal. 

The trio took no notice of Orvil. He pressed back into the hedge, 
watching them with all his eyes as they disappeared smoothly round the next 
curve. 

Orvil waited, wondering what to do next. He longed for the life of the 
two boys and the man in the canoe. He pictured it as one of almost complete 
happiness. A rush of hot bitterness welled up in him when he realized that 
this could never be his life, that he must always live in hotels, or with 
relations, or imprisoned at school like any criminal in gaol. The degradation 
of his life appalled him. 

His great longing for freedom brought him to his feet. He started to run 
along the path, hoping to find a place where he also could get a canoe. He 
ran a long way and was almost out of breath when he came to a stone bridge 
and beside it, on the water’s edge, a small painted booth and boat-house. The 
doors were open and tips of boats jutted out, looking like sharks’ blunt noses 
as seen when they cut through waves. 

Orvil went up to the booth. Coloured bottles of cherry and lemon drink 
stood on the counter. Fishing-tackle and bright scarlet bathing-slips hung 
from hooks in the ceiling. The man was bending down, searching for 
something on the shelf under the counter. Orvil could hear the heavy 


breathing, and his eyes rested on the wide back where the seam of the 
Sweaty waistcoat had just begun to split. 

When Orvil asked for a boat, the man looked up and grunted, “A shilling 
an hour.” Suddenly Orvil blurted out, “And how much are those things?” 
pointing to the slips. He had a fierce desire for them. They seemed to him at 
that moment a very potent symbol—something very free, daring. 

“Eighteen pence,” the man said. Orvil thrust out the money for answer. 
The man handed him one of the scarlet triangles and his face showed a sort 
of dull surprise when he saw Orvil’s agitation at receiving it. Orvil could 
hardly wait to be in his boat and as far away as possible from all signs of 
civilization. 

The man led Orvil to a canoe and put an absurd carpet cushion of pretty 
cerise moss-roses on the seat. Orvil impatiently shoved it off and sat on the 
bare wood. He pushed out into midstream. 

“Don’t you split that paddle now,” the man said warn-ingly; and Orvil 
began to move up the river. 

Soon he was passing the place where he had emerged from the hedge. 
His excitement was rising. He wanted to take off all his clothes; he hated the 
very feel of them against his skin. He longed for the sun on his back and on 
his legs. 

‘Tf only,’ he thought, ‘I could live all by myself in a tent by the river! If I 
could hunt for my food, and get brown and fierce and hard all over! I could 
search in the fields lor mushrooms, berries and roots. I might even try eating 
grass.’ 

With this delightful picture in his mind, Orvil paddled on until he came 
to a point where the river, by taking a sudden turn, had formed a smooth 
shelving bank in a curved inlet. Orvil grounded his boat on this miniature 
beach and scrambled out. He stood under the trees and stripped off his 
jacket, then he undid his belt, pulled up his shirt and let his trousers fall to 
the ground. He wondered if anyone would pass and see him like this, with 
his head and arms imprisoned in the shirt and his ankles in the trousers, the 
rest of his body quite naked. He jerked the shirt off his head excitedly. 

When he pulled up the slips and felt the connecting string between his 
legs, he gulped and trembled and went rigid. He stood like this on the muddy 
little beach, exulting and tremulous, hugging himself, each hand trapped 
tightly under the opposite armpit. 


He walked slowly into the dark water and lay down flat. His exaltation 
passed into a more sober delight. Water always soothed him. He felt calm 
and peaceful. As he floated, he felt the sun hot on his face and on the parts of 
his chest and arms which were still above water. The rest of his body was 
tingling with cold. 

‘I’m like one of those Baked Alaskas,’ he thought, ‘one of those lovely 
puddings of ice-cream and hot sponge.’ 

It was only afterwards, when he went back dripping to his clothes, that 
he realized he had no towel. He took the tails of his shirt, and his 
handkerchief, and wiped off the sparkling drops which clung to each tiny 
hair; then he lay down in the sun and spread the wet shirt beside him. Soon 
he began to steam. He liked the nice smell of his body which rose in the air. 
Plaiting his fingers through his pubic hair, he lay there for a few moments 
utterly content. He saw how the sun, shining on the polished grasses and on 
his glossy skin, deprived them both of colour. 


“Silver blades of grass 
And silver skin” 


he began to chant. It was always in these moments that poems came to him. 
He often feared to write them down, for he had learnt that although at the 
time they might seem almost magic, yet afterwards they could appear as dull 
and stupid as any printed in a book. 

“Green veins and Red.”—He thought of the crimson blood travelling and 
tingling all over his body, and of the branching green life in the leaves. 

The poem began to falter and die. The poem was no good; it was rotten. 
Orvil jumped to his feet, put on the still damp shirt, pulled down the clammy 
slips from under it and threw them on the grass. They were deep blood 
colour now, and the shrivelled folds of cotton clung together. He got back 
into the canoe and spread the slips out to dry at his feet. 

As Orvil paddled still farther upstream, the trees became more uncouth 
and overhanging. Soon he was in a green haze of shade, where the sun only 
occasionally broke through in jagged shapes. He passed under an echoing 
railway-bridge with slime oozing down the walls and large drops falling 
from the centre of the arch. On the other side, half hidden by trees, was a 
small wooden hut built some distance from the water’s edge. Through the 


leaves he could just see two brown figures moving about busily. He paddled 
the canoe a little farther along, to a more open space, drew it in to the bank 
and spied on the scene through the long grass. 

The man of the scarlet canoe sat majestically behind a small fire, stirring 
something in an aluminium pan. The two boys were in and out of the hut, 
fetching things to lay on the table which stood beside the man, doing his 
bidding in every small thing. 

“Quickly with the bread, you sods,” he said in a lordly way. And at that 
moment Orvil longed to be able to jump out of the canoe and go to fetch the 
bread for him. He wanted to do this more than anything else. 

The boys brought camp-stools from the hut and sat down at the table; 
then the man left the fire and poured rich pinkish cocoa from the pan into 
their mugs. He also brought potatoes which had been baking in the blue 
ashes, and a red-brown earthenware dish which had been kept hot there. In 
the dish were sausages, eggs, bacon, sardines, tomatoes and mushrooms. The 
boys had found the mushrooms that morning; they kept yelling about them 
as the man ladled large spoonfuls of the mixture on to their plates. They had 
difficulty in discovering the mushrooms, for everything was fried together 
into a delicious mass. 

As Orvil hungrily watched the man helping the boys to this rich dish, he 
wondered what the time was. Lunch at the hotel had probably been finished 
long ago. But his real hunger was not for the food but for the joyful life of 
these others. A burning pang of longing and envy shot through him while he 
crouched there, his face camouflaged by the long feathery blades of grass. 

When the boys bent forward to shovel the food into their mouths, 
delicate notched ridges suddenly appeared downthe centres of their smooth 
backs; then, when they sat up again, to laugh or wipe their hands across their 
mouths, the backbones as suddenly disappeared and shallow silky troughs 
took their place. 

The boys’ manners were rough and the man often indulgently called 
them filthy devils and disgusting swine. When one boy began to play with 
his food, tossing up a sausage and trying to spear it on his fork, the man leant 
forward, grabbed the sausage in mid-air, and solemnly stuffed it complete 
into his own mouth. “Greedy pig! greedy pig!” the boy shouted, rising from 
his seat to fall on the man. There was a tussle, in which the man did not even 
attempt to get up. He lazily gave the boy several good punches and clouts, 


then he laughed and the boy laughed back; but Orvil noticed how strained he 
looked as he went back to his seat. The punches had evidently hurt him and 
winded him much more than he wished to admit. 

After the meal, the man lay down on the grass, leaving the boys to clear 
away the dishes and wash them up in an old baby’s bath. This they did very 
methodically, as if their actions were the result of long and careful training. 

“Dig the knives up and down in the earth and then rinse them,” the man 
said, without taking his eyes from the bowl of his pipe which he was now 
trying to light. 

The boys dried the dishes on their own dirty bathing-towels; then, after 
spreading the towels out to dry on the long springy grass, they both 
disappeared into the bushes. They came back, smarming their hair politely. 
Neither of them spoke until they were quite close to the man, then one of 
them said gently, “Read to us, sir, won’t you?” The other wheedled, “Yes, 
do, sir, please!” 

Orvil was surprised; he had not heard them call the young man ‘sir’ 
before. 

The man looked at the boys with lofty contempt. He sucked fiercely at 
his pipe and then spat out fat clouds of smoke. 

“You don’t deserve it, you young bastards,” he said with imitation 
heaviness. 

“Oogh, sir! natural children you mean, sir,” said one of the boys, 
pretending to be shocked. The other giggled. 

“T said bastards and I mean bastards. Fetch the book if you want me to 
read. What is it to be—Jane Eyre, or some of your own pornographic 
muck?” The man strung all the words together without colouring them or 
pausing between the sentences. 

“Jane Eyre!” both the boys shouted excitedly. One of them ran to fetch 
the book, while the other sat down demurely by the fire. 

“Please, sir—what’s pornographic?” he asked, after a moment or two. 

“T shan’t tell you. I only said it to arouse, and leave unsatisfied, your evil 
curiosity.” 

The boy looked at the man admiringly. It was clear that he enjoyed very 
much this wicked taunting mood. 

When the book was brought, the man settled himself full-length on the 
grass and the boys gradually drew nearer until at last they were rubbing up 


against his legs. Every now and then the man tweaked an ear, jutted his toe 
into one of their rumps, or did something else to discomfort them; but the 
boys took as little notice as possible of these attacks. The reading was giving 
them exquisite pleasure, and they had no wish to exchange it for brawling 
and rough sport, in which they nearly always got knocked about rather 
severely. 

The man came to the part where Jane meets Rochester in the lane. One 
of the boys tried to rub his hands up and down while he held them tightly 
imprisoned between his taut thighs. It was a strange, unconscious, very 
excited movement. 

Suddenly Orvil pushed out from the bank, in exasperation at their 
happiness. He did not care whether they saw him or not. He paddled away as 
rapidly as he could. Hot tears were balancing on his eye-rims, just kept back 
by the lashes. 

‘If I blink, they’ll dribble down my cheeks,’ he thought, So he tried to 
dash them away with his hand, and then they began to pour down in earnest. 
He paddled on, savagely splashing himself all over and wetting the moss- 
roses on the carpet cushion. As he drew nearer the boat-house he was able to 
compose himself quite easily. 

He owed the man a great many shillings, for it was now late afternoon. 
Once again he felt thankful for that handful of silver which his father had so 
surprisingly slipped into his pocket as he lay half-asleep in the car on the 
way to Oxford. 

He left the man carefully examining the canoe and the paddle for signs 
of damage. He hoped, by following the tow-path, to come out on a road near 
the hotel. He did not want to cross fields and push through hedges again. 

At one point, the ruined stucco gates of some river garden came into 
sight. They were of the late Regency period, and had heavy Greek acanthus 
leaf and honeysuckle patterns on them. The cast-iron bars were made in the 
shape of crossed arrows tied with tasselled cord. Some of the bars were 
broken, and barbed-wire had at one time been stretched across the gaps, but 
this had been pushed aside again and there was now a Clearly marked hole 
through which a man’s body could pass easily. 

Orvil, who never could resist exploring derelict places, felt impelled to 
get through this hole into the garden beyond. He also fiercely desired some 


very solitary place; for the frustration and excitement inside him were 
becoming almost unbearable. 

He climbed up the broken steps and hid himself in the deep overgrown 
laurels. 

When, after some minutes, he pushed through the hole and stood on the 
tow-path again, a man, who had evidently been waiting, jumped out at him 
from behind one of the stucco pillars. 

“What are you doing on private property?” the mansnapped, his eyes 
behind his glasses seeming to swell, and then to grow smaller, as some 
people’s do when they are lusting. He was a respectable-looking man with 
hat-band slightly darkened and stained with sweat along the edge. 

Orvil was extremely frightened, but at the same time the man’s insolence 
enraged him, and gave him quick wits for a very cheap rude answer. 

“Is it your place, then?” he asked, politely incredulous, looking up at the 
grandiose if rather bedraggled gates, trying to put all his contempt into this 
nasty taunting of the man’s poverty. 

“Never you mind whose place it is—what are you doing trespassing? For 
the matter of that, why shouldn’t it be my place?” the man added, as the full 
import of Orvil’s question sank in. He raised his flapping umbrella. He 
seemed so beside himself with rage that Orvil jumped back, quite expecting 
him to strike. 

“I saw you! You devil! You filthy little devil! You’ll go mad. Your eyes 
will drop out. And serve you right too. God is not mocked I God is not 
mocked I” 

The man was now advancing on Orvil with his arms raised, in the style 
of a comic ranting minister or an Old Testament prophet. 

Orvil’s terror drove all his fierceness to the top. “Shut up!” he screamed. 
“Shut up! How dare you!” 

They stood, white, sweaty, breathless, facing each other; then Orvil 
turned and ran, hating to be near the man with the umbrella for another 
moment. 

He ran madly along the tow-path. The river-banks were more populous 
here; he flashed past a picnic party and some young men outside a tent, who 
were singing Mozart’s Sonata No. 16, jazzed up, as they rubbed their dirt- 
ingrained broad shoulders with grimy towels. The young men made cat-calls 


and screeching whistles, calling after him in mockery, “Hullo, darling! Coo- 
er, look at that! What’s bitten you?” 

Orvil ran on, not bothered for once by these absurdities, because of his 
anger and fear. 

He arrived at the hotel with dust on his sticky face. His hair was dank, 
and the leather scratched on the toe-caps of his shoes. He tried to stop 
gasping before he went into the court. It was the hour for late tea. Waiters 
threaded their way through the crowded room. Some carried trays poised 
high in the air; others trundled chromium trolleys with glass shelves, on 
which brilliant little cakes were piled. The crowd was composed of a 
mixture of carefully dressed people who had been sleeping or idling all 
afternoon, and tousled people who had been swimming or playing games. 
Some of these had sweaters tied round their necks and spikes of wet hair 
dangling on their foreheads. Orvil was pleased to see them; he hoped that he 
too would be taken for a sportsman. 

For a moment he looked at the bright scene without feeling anything. He 
heard, but hardly understood, the bird-high chatter, the monkey laughter and 
the animal grunting. Behind it all was music from another room; the gipsy 
violins were bleeding plaintively. 

Suddenly, as he gazed thus, blankly, he was overcome with an immense 
hunger. He passed rapidly through the court to get a book from the little 
writing-room beyond. He knew that a book in his hand or on his knee would 
give him confidence, alone in that throng. It would also add to the pleasure 
of the food. 

The writing-room was low, with walls and ceiling decorated in Adam 
plasterwork of fantastic refinement. The festoons, pendant husks, quivers of 
arrows, rams’ skulls with twisting horns, were all fined down to the most 
heartless delicacy. Orvil put out his finger and traced the outline of a tendril. 
The relief was so shallow and thin that it felt like a twirl of wire or thread. 
The complete whiteness of the room was only broken by the mahogany of 
the door, which had faded to the brilliant scintillating colour of a cat’s eye. 

Orvil looked along the shelves in their curved recesses on each side of 
the fireplace. At last he chose an Edwardian book on physical culture. The 
cover was decorated with a strong man bending his arms. His biceps had 
swollen into hard balls, and his belly and stomach were drawn in, so that the 
basket of the ribs overhung a smooth hollow. 


Orvil took the book back with him to the crowded court and found a 
chair in a corner. His eye followed the glass trolleys anxiously. A waiter 
approached and put down teapot and hot-water jug of that frosted-looking 
silver only to be found in hotels. Orvil poured out a cup of tea and waited 
impatiently for the cakes. His eyes were already eating them up as the man 
steered the trolley towards him. The little cakes lay helpless on their plates 
and seemed to call to him. He took in at a glance the square ones covered 
with jam, sprinkled with coconut and topped with glistening cherries; the 
round shortbread ones with portholes to show the bright lemon curd inside; 
the small tarts of criss-cross lattice-work; the phallic chocolate and coffee 
éclairs, oozing fat worms of cream; the squares of sponge, enclosed in four 
hard slabs of chocolate and dressed with wicked green beauty-spots of 
pistachio nut. 

Orvil had one of each sort put on a plate before him. He hardly dared to 
ask for so many, and only achieved it by refusing to look at the waiter. He 
fixed his gaze on the distance until the waiter left him; then he bowed his 
head, opened the book, and began to eat. 

The chatter and the music surged round him. The waves of sound broke 
through the deliciousness of the cakes, then receded and were forgotten 
again. Orvil was not concentrating, but the hyphened words, ‘press-up,’ 
‘knees-bend,’ ‘trunk-tum,’ ‘deep-breathing,’ jumped out from the printed 
page. His eye also idly followed the diagrams of a coarse little man who 
squatted, thrust his legs out, and tucked his chin into his neck until a large 
vein, like a branching ivy stem, stood out on his forehead. 

Although Orvil’s eyes still looked down at the page, they gradually came 
to focus far beyond it. He thought of ruins lost in wooded valleys; kittens 
with black faces; toast in a Gothic Revival toast-rack like the nave of some 
miniature cathedral; lovely uncut stones reminiscent of sucked jujubes; a 
top-heavy Georgian coffee-pot shaped like a funeral urn; his mother’s 
minute ring-watch, the face the size of a sequin, with little diamonds 
winking all round it. He saw it again on her little finger, and remembered 
how miraculous it had always seemed. 

His mind turned from things it loved to things it hated. He thought of 
rude cocktail cabinets which resembled nothing so much as old-fashioned 
commodes. On lifting the lid of one of these articles, it was still a shock to 
him to find, instead of a pan, a nest of glasses painted, oh so artfully, with 


cocks. He thought of the perilous joke of a Fabergé cigarette-lighter, in 
bronze and ormolu, shaped like an anarchist’s bomb. It had been given to his 
father by a Russian refugee. He remembered flicking the little wheel and 
watching the flame prick up. He thought of the absurd hookah and bottle of 
rose-water he had once bought for his father’s birthday present. 

The cakes were all gone now. Gradually Orvil’s chin sank down on to his 
chest. He felt comforted and soothed, and the memory of his unhappy day 
evaporated. People left the court to go to their rooms to dress. Soon it was 
nearly empty; but Orvil did not move. He had fallen asleep. 
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During the next few days, Orvil became strongly influenced by the old- 
fashioned book on physical culture. What had been taken up so idly grew to 
have great importance for him. Before breakfast every morning he lay on the 
grey carpet in his bedroom and raised his legs painfully. He delighted in the 
tightening and hardening and aching of his stomach muscles. He lay face 
down, his nose buried in the dusty pile, and then raised himself, taking his 
whole weight on his arms. He twisted his trunk, his neck, his arms, his 
wrists, his ankles—everything that could be twisted. At the end of the 
exercises, he went to the wide-open window and took enormous breaths of 
air, throwing out his arms in a pontifical gesture; then he stripped both 
eiderdowns off the beds and, wrapping them tightly round him, shut himself 
up in the wardrobe. He did this in an attempt to bring about a profuse 
sweating; this was something the book strongly recommended. 

In spite of the violent exercise and the stifling layers of quilt, Orvil never 
considered that he sweated enough. So one morning he decided not to get 
into the wardrobe but to shut himself in an even more confined space, the 
bottom drawer of the dressing-chest. Being small, he found he was able to fit 
into the drawer, but as soon as he tried to shut it, by pushing against the 
drawer above, he was overcome with the horror of being a prisoner. 

Through his mind flashed the memory of a mid-Victorian book of his 
aunt’s. The book had dark woodcuts of Eastern scenes. One was of a 
dungeon with large boxes lying about on the floor. They looked like ordinary 
packing-cases; until the round holes carved in their sides were noticed. From 
these holes, tortured human faces looked out. Under the picture was a 
paragraph telling how these boxes were only large enough to take a human 
being in a crouching position. The prisoners were locked in them for life. 
Sometimes the boxes were stacked on shelves like trunks in a storeroom. A 


warder would come round every day and feed the prisoners through the 
holes with a little rice-water. That was all that ever happened to them as they 
lay in their boxes in the huge echoing dungeon... 

Immediately Orvil saw himself as one of these prisoners. He was locked 
in a box for ever, lying in his own excrement, screaming to straighten his 
legs and back, never being able to... 

He scrambled madly out of the drawer, tossed off the eiderdowns, and 
ran into the bathroom for his cold bath. This was the final painful excitement 
of his new regime. He began by having the bath tepid; then he let more and 
more cold water in, until it was nearly overflowing on to the floor. He 
ducked his head under, wriggled about, watched the goose-flesh grow and 
shudder on his arms, and noticed the glistening oily look of his wet thighs. 
He was beginning to delight in his body. He longed to make it like the body 
of the coarse man on the cover of the book. He hoped that he would grow 
much taller. 

Now that he was becoming so interested in his body, he felt that his 
clothes were no longer in keeping with his new character. They were not at 
all sporting or tough. They were drab-coloured and correct. His aunt, who 
chose all his things, had seen to it that they should be as safe and dull as 
possible. The only garment that was not quite covered by this description 
was a pair of light fawn plus-fours which had been bought in Switzerland to 
be used only for skating. 

Orvil now took these from a drawer and decided to wear them with an 
open-necked shirt and a sweater. The problem of what shoes to wear next 
puzzled him. His ordinary black or brown shoes did not satisfy him at all, sa 
he took up his white gym. shoes and in a moment of inspiration started to 
paint black toes, bars and heels on them with his water-colours. Soon he had 
a pair of those co-respondent shoes which he had always considered so 
daring and vulgar. The transformation delighted him. That anyone could tell 
that the shoes were nothing more than painted gym. shoes did not worry 
Orvil at all. He just half-closed his eyes to make the illusion more complete. 

Dressed in these clothes and with his hair left rough, Orvil went down to 
breakfast. As usual, he had his meal alone; and no one noticed him till 
afterwards, when Charles came up to him in the drive and said, “Hullo.” 
There was a pause in which he gave Orvil a significant look, then he added, 
“My God, you look tough!” 


Although Orvil felt embarrassed by the exclamation, he took it as a kind 
of tribute, and blinded himself to its real meaning, which was, of course “My 
God, how appalling you look!” 

While they were standing thus awkwardly in the drive, wondering what 
to say or do next, they were very surprised to see Ben approaching. He had 
evidently come straight from camp, for he looked very dirty and rather tired. 

“Why didn’t you let us know when you were arriving, then we could 
have come to fetch you?” said Charles, who never told anyone of his 
movements. 

Orvil took Ben upstairs, showed him their bedroom, and sat by him as he 
soaked in an extremely hot bath. He lay there minute after minute, rolling his 
eyes, lolling his head, grunting and dribbling, pretending that the water had 
drugged and stupefied him. At first Orvil was amused, but then he became 
alarmed and annoyed. He shook Ben’s shoulder. 

“Get out,” he said sternly, “it’s too hot. You’ll lose all your energy. You 
ought to have a cold bath now to revive you.” 

He leant forward to turn on the cold tap, but Ben was not going to stand 
anything of that sort. He threw Orvil’s hand away roughly and lay back in 
the hot water for a few more minutes; then he dragged himself lazily out of 
the bath and asked Orvil to rub his back. Long rolls of dirt came off as Orvil 
rubbed with the harsh towel. 

“You’re still dirty,” he said. 

“No Fm not,” said Ben, “that’s dead skin. That always comes off when 
you rub hard.” 

Afterwards the three brothers met in the court. Before they came 
downstairs, Ben had told Orvil that he must take off the painted gym. shoes 
and put on an ordinary brown pair instead. Charles was much relieved when 
he noticed this change. 

“What shall we do?” he asked, looking at his two younger brothers. 

Out of nervous desire to fill a gap, Orvil said, “Have you been on the 
river yet? We might do that.” 

The moment after, he wished he had not spoken, for he had no desire to 
visit the river with his brothers. He realized too late that he wanted to keep it 
entirely to himself. 

“All right, we’ll do that,” said Charles. 


They left the court and started to walk towards the garages. Charles got 
his car out and told Orvil to sit next to him and point out the way. This car 
was the Bugatti Orvil hated. When forced to ride in it, he generally crouched 
in the box at the back with his head under the rug. Now he was obliged to sit 
up and keep his eyes open. Charles shouted remarks to Ben in the back as 
they roared over the short bit of road which led down to the stone bridge. 

Charles chose a rowing-boat and they set off upstream. Charles and Ben 
took turns at rowing, so there was nothing for Orvil to do. Very soon, 
Charles began to curse and swear. He cursed the river, the boat and his 
brothers. He said he hated rowing, and loathed sweating in the sun. 

Orvil sat watching his eldest brother silently. Everynow and then he 
darted a swift glance at the banks in an effort to find something to hold his 
attention and change his train of thought; but he could not rid his mind of the 
picture of Charles’s face. Everything was being spoilt and destroyed by 
Charles. 

Ben was rowing now. Each time he splashed, Charles blasphemed and 
swore almost insanely. At the very peak of their sullenness, the red canoe 
suddenly shot past them. The two boys and the man were paddling at great 
speed and in perfect rhythm. As before, they were talking quietly, laughing, 
utterly preoccupied, taking no notice of the outside world. 

Orvil turned his eyes immediately on Charles to note the effect of this 
sight on his brother. He saw the peculiar, conventionally supercilious look 
deepen and harden, the look of exacerbation grow even more pronounced. 
But Charles said nothing. 

Orvil was only waiting now to get out of the boat, to put as much space 
between himself and Charles as possible. He found it quite impossible to 
control or reason away his extreme fear of, and distate for, his eldest brother. 
He only knew that Charles spoilt everything for him, and that was enough to 
make him more hated than any other human being. 

When at last they got back to the boat-house, Charles fumbled with his 
small change and then asked Orvil for another shilling, explaining that he 
did not want to change a note. This was the final outrage. Charles, who had 
so much money, was robbing him of one of his precious shillings. Orvil 
thrust out the coin blindly, then turned and ran, before the others could see 
the tears of rage in his eyes. 

“What’s wrong?” Ben shouted after him anxiously, wanting to be kind. 


“Leave him alone,” said Charles in a special, weary, bored voice. 

As soon as Orvil was out of sight he slackened his pace and began to 
look in the shop windows; for he was now in the streets of the town. 

He noticed with delight that a large antique and junk shop stood on the 
opposite side of the road some way ahead. He hurried towards it. The 
window rambled across the fronts of two houses, one large and one small, so 
there was much crookedness and contrivance. I do not mean that the effect 
was quaint; it was merely interesting in its obscurity and suggestion of 
hidden things. The eye had to dodge small iron supports and girders as it 
tried to penetrate to the back of the shop. 

Orvil stood in front of this large window and started to look methodically 
along the loaded shelves and tables. He was pleased and relieved to see that 
it was in no way a polished, licked-up, expensive-looking antique shop. It 
was dusty and dirty and extremely untidy, with a great deal of household 
rubbish lying about in heaps. 

He knew in a moment that he was going to buy something here. He was 
only waiting for his eye to come to rest on the right object. 

It was not until he reached the far corner of the window that he came 
upon the little shelf of oddments: a Victorian sausage bag of rusty steel 
beads, an ivory back-scratcher in the form of a tiny hand at the end of a long 
scarlet stick, some mother-of-pearl counters carved with minute Chinamen, a 
staring blue Egyptian eye strung on a necklace of mummy beads, some 
sinister-looking old surgical instruments in a small eighteenth-century 
shagreen case which tried hard to look like a pretty etui. 

Still farther along the shelf, Orvil discovered a little scent-bottle painted 
with very brilliant, very fantastic insects, and a mended saucer of that 
Chinese ware which was made to the order of English families. The saucer 
was charmingly painted with a gold diaper border and pomegranates. The 
delightful, incongruous European coat of arms was arrangedin the middle, 
and dead-looking black mantling and touches of red rococo foliage 
surrounded it. 

Orvil immediately wanted the saucer. He was pleased that it was broken, 
for otherwise it would have been too expensive for him. He wanted the 
scent-bottle too, because of the bright insects. 

He opened the door quickly, without giving his nervousness too much 
time to grow. The woman behind the counter looked surprised, but she 


seemed to decide to take him seriously. She let him have the scent-bottle for 
half a crown and threw in the saucer for sixpence, because it was so badly 
broken. 

“The scent-bottle’s got a real silver knob,” she kept telling Orvil. “It’s 
only being sold so cheap because it’s old stock.” 

She went to find a piece of tissue paper for Orvil’s things; and while she 
was away, he cast his eyes rapidly over the shop. 

‘How easy it would be to steal something!’ he thought. ‘I could pick up 
that pomade-pot lid and slip it in my pocket as easy as pie. But who would 
want to?—Hideous thing.’ 

He looked about, trying to find a really beautiful object, but his eye was 
suddenly caught by something so alarming that it forgot its search. 

On a low stool stood a work-bag made out of a baby armadillo. Gathered 
cherry satin now took the place of guts, entrails and organs; and needle- 
cases, glittering scissors, reels of coloured thread, lay neatly in their separate 
compartments. Only the back and head and paws and tail of the armadillo 
remained. 

Orvil lifted the bag and felt along the reptile back. Strong black hairs 
sprouted between the scales. The eyes were heavy-lidded, shrivelled and 
blind; the tiny feet dried and curled into bird claws. He put it down and 
turned away, feeling sick. 

The woman came back with his small parcel and he left at once. 

As Orvil walked along the street, his fingers kept picking at the tissue 
paper, wanting to unroll the parcel. He passed a dairy shop. Through the 
window he could see small tables and green cane chairs sprayed with gold 
paint. A large card hung against the glass with the word ‘Ices’ painted on it. 
Each letter was a different colour, and each had a bulging cap of snow which 
dripped down into icicles. Orvil immediately turned in at the door, sat down 
at one of the tables and unrolled his parcel. 

The waitress stared, when she came to take his order and found him 
poring over the saucer and the little scent-bottle. 

He ordered strawberry ice-cream and ate it absently, with his eyes still 
fixed on the objects. The milk in the ice-cream coated his tongue with a thin 
film. He grated his tongue against his teeth to remove the film and to savour 
it. It seemed to come off in rolls. The line for a poem, “To feast your eyes 


and feast your stomach too,” ran through his head, on and on, in lulling 
rhythm. 

When he had finished his ice-cream and had done up his parcel again, he 
told himself rather meanly and timidly that the waitress was too ladylike to 
tip. He paid his small bill and left before he could see any disappointment on 
her face. 

He passed right through the town and walked for some distance along the 
road on the other side. As he turned in at the hotel gates, he felt the parcel in 
his pocket pressing gently against his side, and it gave him a sudden and 
peculiar pleasure, a feeling of protection in an enemy world. 

Partly from a wish to avoid other human beings and partly from his love 
of exploring, he decided to try to enter the hotel through the new ballroom 
wing. He went up to the end farthest from the old building and turned the 
handle of a small door underneath some trees. It opened, and hefound 
himself in a whitewashed brick passage with a cloakroom lined with hooks 
on one side. This evidently was for the musicians. At the end of the short 
passage were a few steps. Orvil climbed up them and found himself on a 
small stage, looking out across a polished floor of very narrow, reddish 
boards. A grand piano and some other instruments in canvas covers stood on 
the stage. The piano was open and the large inlaid brass letters 
‘BECHSTEIN’ jumped out at him. 

‘It must be good,’ thought Orvil, going quickly up to it and sitting down 
on the stool. With his foot on the soft pedal, he began to play one of the few 
pieces he knew by heart. He sang it, too, in his highest treble voice, which 
was really falsetto now. 

It is not very easy to sing to Chopin’s Prelude No 6, Opus 28, and Orvil 
soon tired his voice. The effort to keep it so unnaturally high was a strain. 
He tried singing bass next, but this was even worse. He ended up by just 
croaking and grunting and swearing in time to the music. 

Suddenly his hands fell from the keyboard and his whole body drooped 
and sagged. He felt utterly forlorn and miserable. This feeling often 
overcame him as he sat at a piano. He had even grown used to it; but now 
the desolate setting of an unknown ballroom made it overpowering. 

Orvil spun round on the stool and then walked up and down the stage in 
a feverish way. He went up to the other instruments and started to pull back 
the canvas coverings, but even his curiosity had deserted him and he had no 


wish to feel the ’cello where it was clutched between the player’s knees, or 
to finger the shiny bowl which fitted under the violinist’s chin. 

While he was roughly and impatiently fumbling in this way with the 
cover of the double-bass, one of the straps snapped. A little shower of 
powder fell from the tear in the rotten leather. 

For a moment Orvil stared at the short thick strap in hishand. Then he 
went swiftly down to the musicians’ whitewashed cloakroom and locked 
himself in. A strange idea had come to him, filling him with excitement. 

He started to strip off his clothes and fling them on to the hooks round 
the wall. When he was quite naked, except for his shoes and socks, he took 
up the strap and went to stand in front of the looking-glass. He looked at 
himself earnestly for a moment; then, with a violent movement, he swung 
his arm across his chest, so that the strap licked round his back, the tip just 
stinging the tender flesh under his arm. 

He saw his face jump and twist with pain. His bared teeth flashed back 
from the glass as he drew in a hissing breath. He hesitated, wondering if he 
could stand another lash; then he stopped breathing, bit hard, and struck 
again... 

He was Henry II, doing penance at Becket’s tomb. He was a disobedient 
powder-monkey on an old man-of-war. He was a convict, tied to a tree in 
Tasmania; a galley slave; a Christian martyr; a noble hermit, alone in the 
desert. 

At the sixth stroke he dropped the strap and danced about the room, half 
in pain, half in elation. 

“T shall scourge myself and do penance every day,” he swore aloud. 

He went up to the mirror again and turned his back to it. Looking ever 
his shoulder, he delighted in the sore, hot lines on the white skin. They were 
a brilliant scarlet. He hoped that they would turn into deep purple-black 
bruises with bright yellow edges. He knew exactly how they should look, 
from his experience at school. There, all boys who had been beaten were 
expected to show their marks to the rest of the dormitory before getting into 
bed. 

Walking behind the ballroom wing, he came to a meadow where two 
horses grazed. Half-buried in the long grass in one corner was a large old 
roller. Orvil went up to it and sat down to rest on the rust-bitten iron. He 


really felt very happy and contented now. His foot played to and fro through 
the tall powdery grass. He hummed a little—the Thais song again. 

Suddenly his foot struck against something hard. He bent down and felt 
at the roots of the grass. His fingers closed on the links of a large chain. He 
pulled, but the chain was so embedded that it would not come away at first. 
When he did pull it up, he found that it was attached to the shafts of the 
roller. 

Almost automatically, Orvil knotted the extremely dirty and heavy chain 
round his waist, and then swayed from side to side, quite carried away by 
some new reverie. 

Now he was chained up. for ever to the roller in the comer of this field. 
He would have to drag it backwards and forwards over the grass for the rest 
of his life. The thought was peaceful and soothing. He started to chant a new, 
dirge-like song, making it up phrase by phrase. The tune had something of 
the Christian hymn, the negro blues and the labour shanty about it. The 
words were either pure inventions, or real words accented capriciously. 
Sometimes a whole sentence emerged; usually some nonsense rhyme, or an 
abject remark, with a facetious twist to it, made to some imaginary person, 
who was always addressed with extreme respect as ‘Sir.’ 

“You bet PI lick your boots, Sir!” Orvil chanted. 

Ben, returning alone across the fields from the town, came upon Orvil 
singing like this, with the chain about his waist. 

“Christ! What are you doing?” he exclaimed in utter amazement. 

Orvil swung round and opened his eyes. 

“Don’t say ‘Christ,’” he said sharply. His face had turned very red. 

“You know, you’d be locked up if anyone else found you doing this sort 
of thing,” Ben blustered. He came forward and jerked the chain. “For God’s 
sake get that thing off before any other people come by.” 

Orvil untied the clumsy chain and let it fall to the ground. As it glanced 
off his body, he felt a crunch. Only then did he remember his little saucer 
and scent-bottle. He felt anxiously through his pocket, not daring to pull the 
parcel out. His heart and stomach contracted. The saucer seemed to be in 
two pieces. He pulled the tissue paper apart and looked. The scent-bottle was 
unharmed but the saucer was broken. Orvil bent over it to examine it 
minutely and to hide his shocked face from Ben. Suddenly he yelled 
delightedly, “It’s only come apart where it was broken before!” 


He held the two pieces together lovingly, trying not to let the broken 
edges rasp against each other. 

“Have you been buying more junk?” Ben asked. 

“Yes, a lovely little Chinese armorial saucer and a scent-bottle which I 
know nothing about, except that it has very pretty insects on.it.” Orvil took 
Ben’s arm and dragged him forward impetuously. He was in tremendous 
spirits now. “Come on quickly,” he yelled. “We’ll go up to our room, and 
you can talk to me while I’m mending the saucer. I didn’t break it after all!” 
he repeated joyfully. 

“What do you buy all this broken muck for?” Ben asked in his most 
brutally matter-of-fact voice. He knew that this attitude would please and not 
irritate Orvil. “What’s the good of it? What can you do with it?—It’s a sort 
of disease—it’s a mania.” 

“Why do you like hitting balls, or offing engines, or unscrewing nuts?” 
replied Orvil, copying Ben’s manner as closely as possible. 

They both went up together to their room, happily arguing and 
exaggerating, enjoying the caricatures they drew of each other’s natures. 

And Ben decided after all not to ask why Orvil turned and ran while 
Charles was paying the boatman. 
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Orvil sat in the snug bathroom. As usual, he imagined himself locked in 
there for ever. 

‘What would I do if I were a prisoner locked in a cell no larger than 
this?’ he thought. ‘Would I go mad? What would I think about to keep 
myself sane? My food would be put through the skylight and I’d have 
nothing to watch all day but that tiny patch of light waxing and waning.’ 

His set of circumstances changed. He still had a room no larger than the 
bathroom, but he was rich and free now, if extremely recluse. The walls of 
his tiny hermitage were entirely encrusted with precious stones, enamel and 
painting. There would be diamonds, sapphires, rubies, emeralds, topazes, 
carbuncles, garnets, agates, onyxes, aquamarines, jades, quartzes, pearls, 
amethysts, zircons, chalcedony, camelian, turquoise, malachite, amber. 
Whenever he learned a new name, he added it to his list. Set in these stones 
were the most beautiful Italian primitives and Russian ikons, together with 
mediaeval Limoges enamel plaques. 

Orvil had learnt many interesting facts from the pages of the magazine 
Apollo, which he saw regularly at school when he went for his extra 
drawing-lessons; and so he was able, from his memory of these, to furnish 
the most intricate details for his fantastically rich dream closet. 

The minute patch of floor was to be all of inlaid coloured marbles, 
outlined with a thread of gold, as cloisonne work is. The skylight and door 
would be draped, first in Chinese peach gauze woven with sacred and 
Imperial symbols, then with the heaviest, dullest silk crepe. Next would 
come brocade stiff and iridescent as beetles’ wings, and finally, cut-velvet 
from the dais of some Renaissance pope... 


Orvil pulled the plug and left. His phantasy stopped the moment he 
unbolted the door; and it would not begin again until the next morning at the 
same time. He went down to breakfast. 

With Ben’s coming, Orvil found himself drawn into knowing the other 
youths staying at the hotel. As he went into the dining-room, he had to nod 
to the Clifton boy, who had quickly become a great friend of Ben’s, because 
they both played games so well. He had also to take notice of the boy from 
Stowe, who at their first meeting on the lawn had told Orvil, apropos of 
nothing, that it was no longer permissible to speak of ‘Sex Appeal’—that 
was an old and squalid phrase.—From now on it was to be ‘Body Urge.’ 
Here he jerked his body forward in pantomime, to explain the words. 

Orvil had realized at once that although this boy was almost exactly his 
own age, he would be unable to carry on any sort of conversation with him. 
He puritanically thought the Stowe boy unsavoury and dirty, and wished that 
he did not have to know him; but his mind had also made a note of the fact 
that the Stowe boy had a glistening new bicycle which he seemed to use very 
little. Orvil was waiting quietly for the right moment to borrow this bicycle. 
The thought of spinning away from everyone at the hotel was thrilling. 

He sat down at his table and looked across the huge room. The Stowe 
boy was in the act of putting into his mouth the horn of a croissant roll piled 
high with dewy unspread curls of butter. Orvil watched and saw him again 
dab the butter straight from the dish to the roll without spreading it. Orvil 
smiled and said, “Good morning.” They were both alone at their tables, for 
the Stowe boy’s mother always breakfasted in bed and Orvil was earlier than 
either his father or his brothers. 

It seemed a very suitable time to ask for the bicycle. Orvil plunged. 

“Oh yes,” said the Stowe boy in his most tired voice, “you can borrow it 
for as long as you like. I loathe riding it. The saddle seems specially 
designed to deprive one of one’s manhood; but perhaps you won’t mind 
that.” 

Orvil was too happy to be pricked into any retort by the intended insult. 
He was interested and repulsed by the slippery phrase, ‘to deprive one of 
one’s manhood.’ After a little thought, he decided that the Stowe boy had 
found it in some book, lately read. How disgusting and lying it was!—almost 
as bad as, ‘to lose one’s honour, or one’s virtue.’ 


Orvil wished passionately that he had no body, so that these remarks 
could never be applied to him. He felt ashamed of being in a position to be 
deprived of his manhood. 

He spoke and smiled his thanks to the Stowe boy and left the dining- 
room almost at once. He could eat no more, being too eager to be off. 

He found the bright blue bicycle leaning against the wall in one of the 
garages. The old stable-yard seemed full of chauffeurs, whistling, shouting, 
smoking, as they hosed or polished their cars. 

The newness of the bicycle delighted Orvil. He thought that there was 
nothing so bright and smart as a new bicycle. The raucous blue paint 
stimulated him. 

Orvil raced over the pink gravel drive and darted out of the gates on to 
the road. He had no idea or plan in his head; he was just giving way to his 
deep longing for escape, freedom, loneliness, adventure. 

The road was busy with heavy lorries and cars. Orvil, who had an 
exaggerated fear of traffic, took his bicycle on to the pavement and rode it 
there, until an irate man stopped him and swore to call a policeman if he did 
not remove himself at once. 

“Oh, for shame!” she said, mockingly melodramatic, but firm also; “that 
a boy should speak like that to his mother! He must be covered up. Nobody 
can look at a boy who treats his-mother in that way.” 

Outraged, humiliated and frightened by this mummery, Orvil jumped up 
from the table, tore the napkin off, and fled from the house, swearing never 
to come back. As he rushed past the dining-room, the hard gay laugh of his 
mother’s friend floated out of the window. 

He hid himself in the lanes till late at night; now loitering under a hedge, 
now standing in the ditch and stinging his hand with nettles to see how much 
pain he could bear. He longed to go back, but was unable to humble himself. 

At last he dragged back to the lighted french window which looked on to 
the garden. His mother’s friend had put on her favourite gramophone record 
of Kreisler playing ‘Chanson Arabe.’ Orvil hated the music, but it made him 
cry. He licked up his tears to savour and taste them, then he dried his face 
carefully, slipped through the window and sat down by his mother on the 
sofa. He could not say he was sorry. He could not even look at her, except 
for one darting moment. The friend turned to say something biting and 
satirical, but the atmosphere suddenly seemed to quell her. She went out of 


the room, leaving ‘Chanson Arabe’ to whine to its end. Orvil heard her 
getting ready for bed; and still he sat quite still with his mother on the sofa. 
They said nothing, not even when Orvil stretched out his badly stung red 
hand and took the signet ring off his mother’s little finger. He tied the ring in 
his hair, knotting two of his longest curls; then he nodded his head up and 
down, so that the ring banged rhythmically on his forehead. Heoften played 
with the ring in this curious way. He loved to feel the soft tug and thump of 
the heavy little gold object tied in his hair. 

His mother got up and went to the store-cupboard in the hall. She came 
back with a new square bottle of pickled gherkins. Silently she placed two of 
the minute cucumbers on two beautiful little plates, which were all that 
remained of an old doll’s dinner-service. 

Orvil and his mother sat down in front of the cucumbers, and 
ceremoniously, with the utmost delight, they started to eat them... 

Orvil came back with a jerk from the past to the present. The banks of 
the lane were not so high at one point, and he could see through the gap a 
small church on a hill. There seemed to be no village near it. Orvil made for 
the church and left his bicycle leaning against the war-memorial lych-gate. 
He climbed up the tarred path, between trellis roses choked in long grass. 
One tall yellow rose had thrown its petals down on to a shorter cochineal-red 
one. The jarring colours were lovely and arresting, and for one moment 
Orvil thought that he had discovered a new flower. 

He entered the porch, where the brick floor was spotted with white, sage- 
green and purple bird-droppings. Papers were pinned to a board with rusting 
drawing-pins. One was a list of ladies who arranged the altar flowers; 
another a notice about disease in cattle; a card with chewed edges, printed in 
red and black, asked the traveller not to leave without a prayer and a 
donation. 

Orvil pushed open the heavy door and was surprised at the sudden 
change to damp coolness. The smell of felt, brass polish and decaying 
flower-stalks met him. As usual, he was filled with a tingling expectancy; he 
always had this feeling on first entering a church—if he was alone. 

He stood up and looked about him; the church had been drastically 
restored. Nothing except the old walls seemed to remain; the rest of the main 
structure was now entirely Victorian. The hard, sharply moulded windows 
were filled with bright glass. The font was of Aberdeen granite and the quite 


recent pulpit was in carefully insipid Gimson style. The only charming 
things remaining were the eighteenth-century memorial plaques on the walls, 
a few earlier tombs, and one late Gothic brass hidden under the coconut 
matting. 

Orvil, who always lifted all the mats in churches, soon found this. He 
stood, looking down at the lady in her fantastic homed head-dress. Kneeling 
on the stone, he tried to read her name and the date, but the black letter and 
the Latin defeated him, except for ‘Hie jacet.’ 

Suddenly, without knowing why, he lay down at full length on the cold 
slab and put his lips to the brass lady’s face. He kissed her juicily. When he 
lifted his head, the smell and the taste of the brass still hung about his nose 
and mouth. He looked down from a few inches away and saw the wet 
imprint of his lips planted in the dulled, frosted area his breath had made. 

“You haven’t been kissed for five hundred years, I bet,” he droned in a 
low chanting voice. 

He laid his cheek against the brass and tried to think through the stone, 
through the coffin, to the skeleton... 

He was the woman now, lying in the grave, crying out for lovers, and 
watching from below his own antics on the tombstone. 

‘Perhaps she’s got rings on,’ he thought. He wanted to despoil a skeleton; 
to one day take an ancient ring from a skeleton’s finger. He started to sing 
piercingly high yet softly: 


“Here bring your wounded hearts, 
Here tell your anguish; 
Earth has no sorrow 
But Love can remove.” 


Orvil had the habit of bending hymns to his own purposes. Now Samuel 
Webbe’s music and Thomas Moore’s words were made to illustrate and 
enrich a quite different experience to the one intended by them. 

Orvil had a literal materialistic picture of his own heart, soft, bleeding, 
frightening as butcher’s meat. It was blind, yet with a life all its own. Orvil 
saw this thing thrown down on the stone slab, and the answering uprush of 
quiet snufflike dust from the skeleton’s left side. He imagined the aromatic 
acrid dust rising up in a cloud and enveloping the wet cushiony heart, 


sticking to it and coating it, as breadcrumbs coat a succulent pink ham, or as 
bright-coloured bitter cocoa powder clings to the rich dark truffle. 

Orvil’s imaginings had now formed themselves into a pure, rather 
distasteful phantasy. The romantic necrophiliac emotion had died, leaving 
only the thought of jingling, dancing, lively dust and oozy, knowing flesh. 

Once more he lay flat on his face, to get comfort from the feel of the 
hard stone. He pressed against it fiercely with the whole of his body; then he 
jumped up and began to feel a little self-conscious. This feeling made him 
tread on the brass face before he covered it once more with the matting. 

He left the nave and mounted the two shallow chancel steps. An old rust- 
eaten helmet and visor hung from an iron bracket over an important 
Jacobean tomb, which had been newly painted. Fresh gold leaf, powder- 
blue, strawberry-pink, followed and defined the old geometrical patterns. 
Orvil had the desire to place the helmet on his own head, but he realized that 
it would be too difficult to reach. 

He left the tomb and went right up to the altar, where he lifted the cloths. 
The altar was really an old oak table with uncarved, slightly bulbous legs. 
The altar-cloths, hanging down on all sides, made a small dark tent, very 
enticing to Orvil. With a rapid movement, he slipped under the table and let 
the flap of cloth fall into place again. He was now in complete darkness and 
enclosed on all sides. A thrill of pleasure ran through him. As he savoured 
the privacy of this tiny room under the altar, he imagined a high mass being 
celebrated above him. He saw the priest, the acolytes, the books and bells 
and clouds of incense smoke. 

‘What would happen,’ he thought, ‘if at the vital moment I should leap 
from my hiding-place with an unearthly scream? The congregation would 
rise in panic, thinking that a devil had come down to earth. For a few 
moments I would be left to dance about madly; then the young acolytes, 
recovering from their amazement, would rush on me in a body, seize me and 
knock me down. The priest would look in dumbfounded horror at the wild 
tangle of arms and legs on the chancel floor.’ 

Orvil slipped out from his tent under the altar and went into the vestry. 
There he found a round shaving-mirror with a distorting wave in the glass. 
He stood for several moments in front of this, trying to frighten himself by 
pretending that his nose really was like a huge button mushroom, and his 
forehead like a swelling reptile’s egg. 


He turned from the glass to the mantelpiece, over which hung a 
charming, amateurish old water-colout of the church before restoration. It 
looked so delightful in the picture that Orvil grew hot at the thought of its 
present state. He swore fiercely, saying, “Bastards!” 

Along the whole of one wall hung the cassocks and surplices of the 
choir. Orvil began idly to ferret in the pockets, to find evidences of the 
personalities of the wearers. He found that a hole had been made in the 
bottom of one of the pockets; in another was a stiff old handkerchief; a 
thirdheld a shiny snapshot of a nearly bald woman clasping a fat baby in her 
arms. Orvil buried his nose in the cassocks, wanting, fastidiously, to be 
disgusted by their smell. 

He looked across to the deep window-sill, where the discoloured, 
yellowed brush and comb stood next to the embroidered offertory bags. 
Above the bags rose the neck of a green bottle, glowing richly because of the 
light behind it. Orvil went over to it, grasped it, and pulled it from its nest of 
bags. 

He read the label, ‘Introibo,’ ‘Vino Sacro.’ It was communion wine, not 
emptied and not locked away. The rarity of the occurrence struck Orvil 
forcibly; he realized that he might never again be left alone with a bottle of 
communion wine. He had not yet been confirmed, and so imagined that the 
liquid glittering like oil in the dark bottle would have some quite special 
taste—some taste compounded of treacle, spice and raisin flavour, mixed 
with a tang of incense smoke and scent. 

He pulled out the cork and licked his finger round the inside of the neck 
of the bottle. He stuck the finger in his mouth. Only a disappointingly corky 
and metallic flavour came to life on his tongue. Orvil held the bottle up to 
the light and tilted it until the wine was about to splash on to the floor; then 
he clapped it quickly to his lips and took enormous gulps. The stuff was 
suffocating and fiery, like poison; but Orvil did not spare himself, until he 
felt that he could drink no more. Then he put the bottle down with a jerk, and 
gave himself up to a fit of coughing and spluttering. He took in deep painful 
gasps of air, and a little wine trickled out of one of his nostrils. He wiped it 
away, pleased at the freak, in spite of the stinging of the tender membrane. 
When he recovered a little from the choking, he tried to savour the taste left 
in his mouth. 


‘I’ve drunk communion wine!’ he thought ‘Some people pretend it’s 
God’s blood.’ 

The bottle looked much emptier. Orvil hoped that theparson did not 
measure the wine after each service. He hurriedly thrust the bottle back 
behind the bags and grouped them round it again. He now wished to leave 
the church as soon as possible, but a3 he turned to go he caught sight of the 
little spiral staircase which led up to the tower. He could not resist it; he ran 
up the worn steps, round and round, sometimes in complete darkness, 
sometimes in a grey dead light thrown from narrow unglazed slits in the 
wall. 

He came to a room where bell-ropes passed through the ceiling and the 
floor. The jarring and whirring mechanism of the clock ticked in an 
extraordinary glass case like a coffin. Brass wheels glistened, and some 
upright thing knocked backwards and forwards. 

“Be careful, be careful,” Orvil told himself; “the clock will strike and 
frighten you out of your wits if you don’t get ready for it.” 

He looked up at two old mildewed hatchments nailed on the walls. They 
had evidently been discarded from the nave and left to rot up here. One was 
charming, with classical medallions and wreaths round the coat of arms. In 
admiring this, Orvil quite forgot the clock; so that when it did strike one of 
the quarters he was off his guard, instead of being prepared as he had been a 
moment before. 

Orvil ran for the head of the stairs. The brutal strokes thundered after 
him. One of the tower windows was open, and as he tore post, he caught a 
glimpse of white, seemingly flattened-out tombstones far below him. To his 
mind they looked like teeth scattered on the ground after a fight. 

He ran madly down the stairs, often tripping and stumbling over several 
together. By the time he reached the ground, he was quite dizzy from the 
revolving motion. The communion wine was also beginning to work on him, 
making his head buzz and sing. He giggled as he shot out of the porch into 
the sultry heat of the sun. Glittering, dusty clouds were closing in now, and a 
sulphur-coloured haze gilded objects in the distance. Orvil realized that 
therewas going to be a storm. He had now quite lost himself in the lanes, but 
he leapt on his bicycle and pedalled hard in what he hoped to be the 
direction of the hotel. 


The sun still shone grudgingly; no spots of rain fell. Orvil began to be 
seriously affected by the communion wine. He was eaten up with an extreme 
melancholy. The hopelessness gnawed at him, until he shook his head 
violently from side to side in a wild effort to rid himself of it. This unwise 
action brought him off his bicycle. He felt the wheels slithering to one side, 
and the ring of the bicycle bell as it struck a stone. 

He lay on the dusty road for some moments, without attempting to get 
up. He was quite unhurt, but had begun to cry bitterly. He was crying for all 
the tortures and atrocities in the world. His tears made damp chocolaty 
lumps out of the feathery dust. 

He sat up and took himself in hand. “You’re only drunk,” he told 
himself; “morbid drunk.” If it felt like this, he wondered how people could 
ever drink for pleasure. He remembered that the word he wanted was 
‘maudlin,’ not ‘morbid.’ 

Huge drops of rain began to fall on the ground, rolling into trembling 
little balls in the dust, or flattening into dark round spots on the dry mud. 
One spat against his cheek and trickled down. The slight shock seemed to 
rouse Orvil. He thought of the heavy drop falling through thousands of feet 
of space, to land at last on his cheek. He stood up rather shakily and looked 
about him. Over a hedge he could see something glistening. It was the river. 

‘If I can get to the river,’ he thought, ‘P1H know where I am.’ 

A little footpath seemed to lead in the right direction, so Orvil left the 
road and followed it. But the storm broke before he had reached the shelter 
of the trees along the river-banks. The furious rain beat down so heavily and 
sharply that he was wet through to the skin in a few minutes. Rivulets 
trickled from his hair down his back and over his chest. The feeling of the 
soft mournful trickles gave him a certain pleasure, but there was discomfort 
too—the soaked, squelching shoes, and the sticky cling of the wet flannel 
trousers. 

Orvil huddled under a thick bush and leant the bicycle against his knees. 
The young trees lashed about and creaked; the long grass, overburdened with 
water, waved and trembled hysterically. The whole surface of the river 
bristled with a fur of hissing rain-drops, sharp as bullets. Orvil waited, 
gazing truculently into the water, until he caught a glimpse, out of the corner 
of his eye, of some black-and-white moving object. He turned his head 


sharply and saw, coming towards him along the tow-path, a figure in a long 
striped gown. 

The sight was so unexpected that Orvil started. At first he was unable to 
tell whether the figure were male or female; then, as it drew nearer, he saw 
that it was a man so deep in thought that he did not seem even to notice the 
rain. His left hand held his right elbow and his head was bowed. He walked 
deliberately, with a sleep-walker’s rhythm. Orvil could now sec that the 
black-and-white striped gown was made of towelling. The next moment he 
had recognized, with a shock, the man of the red canoe. But there was no 
laughing tranquil expression now—only a look of concentration and 
endurance. He seemed to be saying things, for his lips moved slightly. It was 
clear that he thought himself absolutely alone. 

When he saw Orvil crouching under the hedge, he darted on him a stern, 
suspicious, masterful, bullying glance. 

“What on earth are you doing there? You’re getting soaked,” he said 
flatly; and his voice was half blown away and lost in the storm. 

Orvil glanced rapidly at the wet, brown, sun-coarsened skin, which so 
accentuated the whiteness of uneven teeth. He saw the rich animal-brown 
eyes with their rather too creamy whites. It was a voracious face; seeking 
and difficult, he thought. 

Suddenly the man’s expression changed; he again became the 
businesslike person of the red canoe. “You’d better come into my hut,” he 
said in a half-ordering, half-coaxing voice. 

Orvil got up obediently and left his bicycle lying in the hedge. The man 
pushed through the whipping bushes, calling over his shoulder, “This way.” 

Through the thin trunks and stems, Orvil could see the hut as he had seen 
it on the day when he spied from his boat on the river. Then it had looked 
rather squalid; now it looked cosy and secure. He noticed in passing a neat 
closet with its back stuffed into a hedge and ‘Buckingham Palace’ scrawled 
in white paint on the door. 

The man seemed to have forgotten Orvil; he was walking rather wildly, 
flinging his arms out, shaking back his dripping hair. 

He threw open the hut door and held it for Orvil; then he slammed it, and 
started to busy himself without looking again in Orvil’s direction. He went 
first to one comer and pulled out a little ‘Valor Perfection’ stove. Squatting 


down on his haunches, he put his hand, holding the lighted match, through 
the door in the brilliant peacock enamel. 

“Take off all your wet things and put on that old dressing-gown hanging 
on the back of the door,” he said, still without turning his head. He himself, 
as he spoke, threw off his sopping bath-robe and crouched in only his wine- 
coloured bathing-trunks. Wriggling trickles coursed down his broad back, to 
make dark pools at last on the boards at his feet. 

There was silence for a moment; then the man turned round. 

“Did you hear what I said?” He asked this question in the quietly 
ominous tone which is always used for it. 

Orvil remembered the control he had seen this man exercise over the two 
boys in the canoe, and immediately he sat down on one of the camp-beds 
and began to pull off his squelching shoes. He waited for the man to turn 
back to the stove, then went to the door, where he huddled out of his shirt 
and into the old dressing-gown. He undid his belt, let his trousers fall to the 
ground and then stepped out of them. The voluminous skirts of the dressing- 
gown swept the floor all round him. 

“That dressing-gown belonged to someone who was killed in the last 
war,” said the man, turning to look at him. 

“Did it?” said Orvil, interested and awe-struck. “It must be very old. He 
was a much bigger man than I’m ever likely to be.” He held up his arms to 
show the graceful hanging ends of the sleeves completely hiding his hands. 
He began to feel the dressing-gown and to examine it carefully. It was made 
of the finest, softest camel-hair; the sleeves were lined with cool Chinese 
silk. Down the elaborately corded front were several tiny pin-point bums 
from cigarette-ash. These struck Orvil as somehow piercingly sad. 

Orvil felt that his fancy was not true. Only the aigrette and the hobble- 
skirt were true; he had seen photographs of those. The rest was borrowed 
muck from books. 

The man broke up Orvil’s reverie by telling him to rub his hair with one 
of the striped bathing-towels which also hung on the back of the door. Orvil 
sawed the towel backwards and forwards across his head, while the man 
collected his wet clothes and hung them round the stove on the backs of two 
chairs. 

Soon the clothes began to steam. Orvil hoped that they would smell nice. 
The man had now stripped off his trunks and was rubbing himself roughly 


all over. Orvil saw that he had grown cold, running about wet and naked; his 
jaw danced up and down and sometimes his white teeth clicked, though he 
was trying not to let them chatter. He pulled on a fisherman’s thick blue 
jersey and a pair of very dirty grey flannels. 

“That’s better,” he said. “The storm has made the atmosphere much 
colder.” 

The rain still beat down on the flimsy hut. It made a thumping noise 
against the thin wooden walls and the tin roof. Leaves and twigs scratched 
softly on the windows. 

The man nodded his head and placed a filled kettle on the stove. He next 
opened a cupboard and brought out Huntley and Palmer’s Ginger-Nuts, 
some bread, some butter, and some cherry jam. 

Orvil came over and gazed at the old engraving on the red-and-blue tin. 
He loved to make out again the horse-carts and carriages outside the 
forbidding Victorian factory; the tiny, elaborately dressed pedestrians, lost 
like small dots in the sinister, ghostly perspective of the road. 

“T hope they never change the tin, don’t you?” he said to the man. 

The man nodded again, but he was not thinking of the biscuit tin; he was 
trying to remember where he had put the tea canister. He found it when he 
went to get two mugs and two plates from the dresser. 

While the man was busying himself with the tea, Orvil began to look 
more carefully round the hut. Each comer seemed to be used for a different 
purpose. The living comer had shelves of tattered books high up on the wall, 
and a very shabby and bedraggled Knole settee upholstered in brown 
corduroy. The washing comer had a scrubbed wood trestle table on which 
stood four enamel basins. The sleeping comer took up most room; three or 
four camp-beds, and one more important-looking iron-framed one, spread 
along each wall. The last comer was rigged up as a little oratory. Between 
two screens of blue brocade, a lamp of ruby glass and gilt hung in front of a 
holy picture. 

‘Is he Roman Catholic, or only High?’ thought Orvil hurriedly. ‘I must 
be careful not to say anything about either. I wonder if he can smell the 
communion wine on my breath; I mustn’t go too near.’ 

Before leaving the oratory corner, he looked more carefully at the 
screens, the lamp and the holy picture, and was surprised once more to find 
that ecclesiastical objects were just as commercial and mass-produced as 


secular things. He always expected them to be made very lovingly and 
sentimentally by the worshippers themselves. Instead, he found that the holy 
picture was a Medici print of Piero della Francesca; the altar lamp reminded 
him strongly of one of those swinging bulbs of liquid soap which he loved to 
turn upside-down in public lavatories; the blue brocade had an animal stench 
and stiffness from size, and the coarse gold thread leapt out at him like 
strands of tartish, peroxided hair. 

Orvil turned back to the living corner, where the man was just about to 
pour the boiling water on to the tea-leaves in a brilliant yellow enamel 
teapot. A green tin tray, patterned to resemble tiles, stood on a low stool in 
front of the settee. On the tray the man had arranged the biscuits, the mugs, 
the bread and the jam. 

“Come along,” he called out; “everything’s ready. Let’s have it at once.” 

Orvil padded across the hut on his bare feet. The man’s words made him 
hurry. He felt the treacherous, furry softness of the boards, and hoped that no 
splinter would dig suddenly into his flesh. 

The tea-tray in front of the comfortably sagging couch looked so inviting 
to the hungry and tired Orvil that he let out an involuntary “Oogh!” 
Something leapt up inside him and he clasped his arms tightly across his 
chest. 

“Greedy devil!” the man said, as he patted the place next to him. 

“How many spoonfuls?” asked the man, poising the aluminium spoon 
over the sugar-basin. 

“Er—I don’t know—about two?” Orvil suggested, not being able to 
gauge the amount needed to sweeten such large mugs, but privately thinking 
that two teaspoonfuls would be no use at all. 

He was relieved to see that the man quietly put in four. 

“Help yourself to bread and jam,” the man said, as he handed Orvil his 
mug. 

It was one of Orvil’s fads that he only liked bread in the form of toast or 
crusty rolls, but he now quite willingly cut a large hunk of soft bread and 
spread it thickly with cherry jam. He bit into the doorstep. How delicious 
was the plain bread, under the jam I It was a little like nuts, a little like earth, 
like blankets, like—Orvil’s defining powers gave out. He knew really that it 
was only like bread. 


“This is my favourite jam,” he said to the man gratefully. He thought to 
himself, ‘I’m always missing lunch and making up for it afterwards on bread 
and cakes.’ 

“What a good thing we knew you were coming!” the man replied 
facetiously. 

“You asked me in; I wouldn’t be here otherwise. I’d never have spoken 
to you if you hadn’t spoken to me,” said Orvil, outraged and mortified. 

“Of course I asked you in. Don’t be such an idiot; I was only trying to be 
funny.” The man gave Orvil an unnecessarily hard thump, and Orvil 
immediately remembered the rough punches meted out to the boy who 
played with his sausage. 

The man stretched back in his comer of the settee and relaxed. They both 
lay back, comfortably munching for some moments. The refilled kettle, as it 
heated, twittered delicately like some insect. 

“Do you live near here?” the man asked gently at last. “I’m staying for 
the summer with my father and brothers in the hotel over there,” said Orvil, 
pointing vaguely. 

“Oh, you’re not camping, then?” 

“No, I wish I were. I wish I could live like this in a hut by the river, 
wearing hardly any clothes, getting brown all over, making fires to cook my 
meals, boating, swimming, singing,” said Orvil with deep envy. “Is it your 
hut?” he asked after a pause. 

“Well, it belongs to the Mission which I help to run at Bethnal Green in 
London,” the man explained. “You see, I’m a schoolmaster, so in the 
summer holidays I have plenty of time to do this. The boys from the East 
End absolutely love this place. There’s only room for a few at a time, but 
most of them seem to wangle part of their holiday down here.” 

“T saw you with two of them the other day,” Orvil said suddenly, as if he 
had decided to disclose a secret. 

“Did you?” the man answered. Orvil wondered why he did not show 
more surprise. 

“Did I?” The man laughed. “I expect they were. But where were you all 
this time?” 

“I was crouching in my boat, hidden by the long grass on the river- 
bank.” 

“Tf you felt like it, why didn’t you come and join us?” the man asked. 


“Oh, I don’t expect any of you would have liked that. I was a complete 
stranger.” 

“Those boys went this morning,” the man said; “the next lot come 
tomorrow. Why don’t you come down and help me with them sometimes? 
You’d learn an awful lot.” 

“They’d think it was queer. They’d think I was much too young to help 
you. They’d get annoyed.” Orvil thought of all the things that would be 
likely to spoil this plan, because it was so attractive to him. 

“They’d think all those things if you put them into their heads. Otherwise 
they’d take you for granted as a perfectly ordinary person.” 

There was a silence. Orvil felt small and lectured. When the man spoke 
again, it was to ask where Orvil went to school. Orvil told him. 

“You ought to be all right there,” he said comfortably. Orvil was about to 
answer as he always did, “I like it very much, thank you.” But something 
made him utter his real thoughts instead. 

“T hate it so much,” he said, “I don’t know how I’m going to go back at 
the end of the holidays.” 

“Oh, you’ll be all right,” the man replied cheerfully. “When you get a bit 
higher up and can throw your weight about, you’ll begin to enjoy it, and then 
you’ll hate the thought of leaving.” 

Orvil saw at once that it would spoil the afternoon to rake out his 
unhappiness. It would break up the delightful sense of security which had 
come upon him as he sat by the stove, listening to the storm outside. The 
schoolmaster would only become more firm and stem and sensible. With a 
fierce effort, Orvil shut the thought of school away. ‘I may be dead before I 
have to go back,’ he told himself. ‘I may get chicken-pox or measles; or I 
might be much luckier still and get awfully ill with consumption, and then I 
wouldn’t be interfered with again for the rest of my life.’ 

He turned sharply to the man—away from his thoughts. “Are you going 
to sleep here all alone tonight?” he asked. He wanted to realize to the utmost 
the hut’s isolation and remoteness from school, hotel and all human beings. 

“Christ, what a noise!” the man said; “like an army marching over 
gravel.” 

‘He says “Christ” and he’s religious!’ thought Orvil. 

“It must be lovely,” he mused aloud, “to be here all alone by the river in 
the night, with the trees waving outside, the rain beating down on the roof, 


and inside, the stove and the blankets and lots of nice food and books.” 

Here the man cut in with, “You’ve forgotten my pipe.” He stretched 
down to the floor beside the settee and picked up a pipe and a yellow oiled- 
silk pouch. 

Orvil obediently added the pipe to his catalogue of delights. 

The man took tobacco from the pouch, and stuffed it into the bowl. Orvil 
watched the nail on his square thumb going white as he pressed, and then 
flushing dull red when the pressure was relieved. He watched the man waste 
several matches before he got the pipe to draw properly. 

“T hate living at the hotel,” Orvil said, when he thought he had the man’s 
attention again. “I can’t talk to anyone; I just do exercises in my room, then I 
roam about, exploring, till the evening, when I have to go back for dinner.” 

The man made no answer. He seemed to be paying very little attention to 
what was being said. He stood up, stretched out his hands and brought down 
a curious stringed instrument from the topmost shelf. “One of the lads made 
it from a cigar-box and an old tennis-racket handle. Isn’t it clever!” he said, 
holding it out to Orvil. 

Orvil ran his fingers along the rough wood, then plucked one of the 
strings. It was so loose that it gave out a rising and sinking whine. 

“Play something to me on it,” he said. 

After pouring more tea into both mugs, the man rested the instrument on 
his knees and started to tune the four strings. He had nothing to go by but his 
ear. Orvil was much impressed by his apparent sureness and precision. 

When he had finished, he squatted back in the settee, folded his legs 
under him, and started to strike chords on the instrument as he sang very 
softly and persuasively, 


“Bring out your hundred-dollar coffin, 
Bring out your rubber-tyred hack, 
To take poor Johnny to the cemetery, 
Never for to bring him back. 
He was her man—but he done her wrong 


1» 
The effect was very lovely; it cut straight through to Orvil. 
“Sing it all from the beginning,” he shouted urgently. “I want it all. I 
want every word.” 


The man thought for a few moments, then sang verse after verse of 
‘Frankie and Johnnie.’ Orvil listened, holding his breath. He thought, ‘It’s 
beautiful, because the man sings it absolutely properly. He never pretends 
it’s funny.’ 

Orvil made the man go on singing to him. He joined in sometimes. The 
singing melted Orvil’s heart. He wanted to stay in the hut for ever, singing 
and talking and helping to do the housework. 

The man put down the hand-made instrument and picked up his pipe 
again. It had gone out, and so more matches were held to the bowl, until blue 
smoke belched out at last. The man looked at Orvil through the smoke. 

“Now you wash up the tea-things and put them away,” he said. Orvil 
stood up awkwardly. He was a little surprised at the curtness, but felt quite 
willing to do odd jobs for the man. 

“There’s some water in one of the white basins over there; just rinse each 
piece round and then dry it on one of the towels.” 

Orvil felt a mixture of pleasure and annoyance. 

‘The lazy sod just sits there on his arse, pretending I’m his slave,’ he said 
to himself, with a tingle. Usually, he hardly ever used these particular coarse 
words, but something prompted him to do so now. 

When he had polished the last piece of china, he turned to the man and 
said in burlesque impudent servant’s language, “Will you be wanting 
anything else, sir?” 

The man’s retaliation was to take him quite seriously. 

“Yes, you can polish my brown shoes, if you like,” he said; “they’re 
under the bed, and the polish and brushes are at the bottom of the dresser.” 

The man took no more notice of Orvil, but began to cut his nails noisily 
with one of the gadgets on his large penknife. 

In a dazed way, Orvil fetched the shoes and started to polish them. As he 
thrust his hand into one of them, he thought, ‘It’s always mysterious inside 
shoes; like a dark cave. No light ever reaches the end. You can only feel 
along the walls blindly.’ He placed his fingers in the little hollows—like a 
string of graded pearls—made by the toes. He traced the curve where the 
ball of the foot fitted. Pressing his knuckles up, he touched the over-arching 
leather, which seemed cracked and yet humid. He thought that there was a 
whole atmosphere and little world inside the shoe. 


Orvil polished away lustily until the shoes glistened like wet brown 
stones. 

“You ought to be able to see your face in them good enough to shave by 
now, sir,” he said with the same facetiousness and cockney accent. 

“Come over here and let me pass them,” said the man sternly. 

Orvil went across and poked the shoes under his nose. 

“Yes, they’ll do,” the man conceded. He looked about the hut restlessly. 

‘He’s going to get me to trim up the holy lamp or wash his dirty pyjamas 
or do something else frightful,’ thought Orvil, again with the mixture of 
resentment and pleasure. His pleasure lay chiefly in the fact that the man 
seemed to have accepted him as completely as he did the chairs and tables in 
the hut, or the trees outside. 

“T ought to go now,” said Orvil in a loud voice. 

“No, you can’t go yet; it’s early still, and the rain hasn’t quite stopped. 
Come over here and PII show you some knots. I’m sure your education has 
been neglected.” 

The man had taken up a long piece of white cord and was playing with it, 
crocheting it with his fingers into a lanyard, and then ripping it undone again 
with one zip. 

Orvil first went up to the stove to feel his clothes. Parts were still clamp, 
but he decided to put them on. He huddled into his trousers, then abandoned 
the dressing-gown and pulled the shirt over his head. 

“I cave your shoes and socks to dry a bit more. I want to show you these 
knots,” said the man impatiently. 

Orvil sat down on the settee and the man began to demonstrate a 
Bowline, a Double Sheet Bend, two Clove Hitches and two Half Hitches, 
two Round Turns and two Half Hitches. 

Orvil became confused, but said “Yes” and nodded his head as if he had 
followed all the complications of the cord. 

“Hold out your hands,” the man said suddenly. 

Orvil did so, and in a moment the man had tied them tightly together. He 
threw the other end of the long cord over a metal strut in the roof and then 
began to pull. In this way he hoisted Orvil to his feet and soon had him 
standing on tiptoe, his arms stretched to their utmost, his body, as it lost 
balance, eddying and turning slightly, like a corpse on a gibbet. 


“Let me down!” Orvil cried. “You’ll wrench my arms out of their 
sockets.” 

The man laughed, then poked him sharply in the ribs and slapped his 
behind resoundingly, 

“You see how defenceless you are now! I’ve not yet quite decided 
whether to hang you over the stove and roast you very, very slowly, or 
whether just to beat you into a jelly with a cricket bat as you eddy to and 
fro.” 

Orvil began to struggle silently. He kicked out his legs and dragged on 
his arms, but he could do nothing; he only hurt himself the more. 

With the same surprise tactics, the man suddenly let go of the cord, so 
that Orvil crumpled into a heap on the floor. The man went up to him, 
quietly undid his wrists and offered his own. “Now it’s your turn,” he said; 
“you can tie me up exactly as you like.” He seemed to be contrite after so 
much teasing. 

Orvil set about it with a will; he made reef knots, the only sort he knew, 
at the man’s ankles and wrists. 

“The cord’s cutting into me,” the man said, but Orvil took no notice. 
Soon he had him completely trussed. This gave Orvil great pleasure. 

“T think I ought to go now,” he said quietly. “Thank you so much for a 
very delightful afternoon. I hope we’ll meet again.” He smirked at the man 
in imitation of a lady at a vicarage tea; then he turned his back and began to 
put on his shoes and socks. He made for the door, pretending that he was 
about to leave the hut. 

“Come back, you devil!” the man shouted. 

Orvil turned very slowly. 

“Did you say anything?” he asked. 

“Oh, I’m so sorry. I forgot all about you.” Orvil began to undo the knots 
in a very leisurely fashion. 

As soon as the man’s hands were free, he gave Orvil a sound cuff on the 
side of the head. 

Orvil thought this exceedingly mean, unfair and treacherous. He got up, 
hurt and silent, and turned to go. 

“Good-bye,” he said, as if he’d decided never to see the man again. 

“But I expect that you’ll often be coming down here now,” said the man 
questioningly, as he followed Orvil to the door. 


“No, there’ll be all those other people from the Mission.” “That won’t 
matter; you’ll like them.” 

Orvil made no further answer. They walked in silence through the 
whipping bushes again. The man looked at Orvil, not understanding him. 
Orvil jerked his head round and said, “Thank you”; then he pulled his 
bicycle out of the bush and jumped on to it. The saddle was soft and soggy. 
The heavy sprays of leaves scattered him with water and grew lighter as he 
brushed against them. 

The man waved his hand in a dazed way, then called out, “Stop a minute, 
we don’t even know each other’s names.” But Orvil still rode on, pretending 
not to hear. 


Although Orvil had liked Charles’s American friend Ted Wilkie at sight, he 
had hardly spoken to him after that first night, when he looked at the fine 
scars on Ted’s face and then asked anxiously about his flying accident. 

Now that Ted was leaving the near-by aerodrome and going back to 
America, Orvil felt sorry that he had only known him as a person who leant 
against bars or talked soberly to Charles in corners. Often Orvil had seen 
them together, but he had only nodded, smiled, and looked away quickly. He 
thought of all the people he avoided in this way, and felt sorry that he would 
never know them. 

Charles also was sorry that Ted was going. Ted had taught him so much 
about flying, had been so quiet and polite, such a good listener, that Charles 
had become really fond of him. 

To fill the gap of loneliness Charles decided to ask some friends to the 
hotel. He chose two men he knew at Oxford, and a young girl called Aphra 
Burdett, who had lately married a soldier. But the soldier had gone abroad, 
so she was quite free again, except for her very young baby. Having received 
Charles’s invitation, she sent the baby to its grandmother’s and accepted 
gladly. 

Orvil had never met any of them before, and so when Aphra jumped out 
of the car, he was surprised by her charm and beauty. She wore a delightful 
striped waistcoat, with crested silver buttons, that looked as if it should 
belong to some mid-Victorian footman. Her other clothes were ugly smart; 
but it was her face that really pleased Orvil. It was very compact, with firm, 
plain skin and richly painted, beautifully shaped lips. He noticed the quite 
perceptible green colour on her eyelids and themysterious line of blue 
behind ber back-curling lashes. Her breasts were still rather large, because, 
until lately, she had been feeding the baby herself. 


That afternoon it rained, and for once Orvil found himself sitting in the 
court with the whole family party, except for Ben, who was playing squash 
with the Clifton boy. Mr. Pym was there, smoking, and drinking many cups 
of tea, watching while the others ate. Orvil contrived to sit next to Aphra. 
Charles and his two friends sat opposite. 

Aphra was so charming to Orvil that he became quite devoted to her. She 
seemed to turn to him as a delightful respite from the veiled but rather heavy 
sexuality of the other three. Of course, there may also have been a desire to 
inflame the onlookers by her show of kindness to him. Whatever her 
motives, she exercised a fascination, and Orvil was content to sit next to her 
and take in every detail of her appearance and voice. 

On her left hand she wore an old signet ring of bloodstone. Orvil bent his 
head, trying to see the crest. He wondered if the ring had belonged to her 
father or her husband. She was describing this husband to the party. “He’s 
very tall, with broad shoulders and reddish wavy hair,” she said. Charles and 
his two friends groaned extravagantly. Dennis Milton, who was good- 
looking in a dark, French-Jewish way, put his hands together, looked up to 
the ceiling with a maidenly simper and leant forward in a devotional attitude. 

“After this I shall always believe in the efficacy of prayer,” he murmured 
in a wrapt voice. 

Aphra turned away with ostentatious disgust. “My baby is sweet,” she 
said to Orvil privately. “The most wonderful heart-shaped face, and violet 
eyes as large as—” Here Aphra cast about in her mind for some simile, and 
Orvil, thinking that she was getting confused in her sentence, broke in with, 
“How wonderful! Have you a picture of her with you that you could show 
me?” 

“Yes, I’ve got one in my room. Let’s go upstairs now and look at it.” 
Aphra jumped up impulsively and smoothed her clothes, flattening them 
against her body and spilling crumbs on to the floor. Managing in some 
subtle way not to include Mr. Pym in her rudeness; she said to the other 
three: 

“You stay here, Orvil and I want to be alone.” 

Charles and his friends burst into derisive moans. “I want to be alone,” 
they cried in wildly exaggerated Scandinavian accents. 

“Tt’s very good of you to bother with Orvil,” said Mr. Pym. “Don’t let 
him worry you too much.” 


Orvil got up hastily and followed Aphra with mixed feelings of pride and 
humility. Some people near the door turned to look at Aphra. Orvil glowed. 

Aphra’s bedroom was in the new wing, close to Mr. Pym’s. It had 
already become coloured with her personality. Tortoise-shell brushes and 
combs and many little boxes lay about, and there was a black glass bottle 
labelled ‘Narcisse Noir.’ On the dressing-table stood a diptych of gilt and 
mauve pressed-calf. A photograph of a baby and a photograph of a man had 
been slipped behind the slightly yellowish celluloid windows. 

Orvil gave the baby a quick glance, then looked at Aphra’s husband. 
Something on his shoulders had caught the light and flashed into a white 
blur. Orvil guessed that little pieces of glittering chain-mail had caused this 
effect. The dark, tight uniform made him look very tall. The strong 
photographer’s light had again caught the glistening ridges of his oiled hair, 
and his eyes had such sharp, bright points that they looked foxy and 
treacherous. 

“He’s rather a pet, don’t you think,” said Aphra anxiously. Orvil nodded 
rather awkwardly. “That’s an awfully good uniform,” he said. “Is it only 
worn for levees and grand occasions like that?” 

“They wear it in the evening in Mess,” Aphra replied. 

She had taken another picture of her baby from a drawer and was 
fingering it. She held it out to Orvil. He saw the baby being bathed—by a 
frightening-looking nurse—in an old-fashioned, flower-painted hand-basin. 
The baby was like a marmoset, very tiny and skinny and terrified, with huge 
eyes. 

“Ts she fond of that nurse?” asked Orvil doubtfully. 

“Julie loves her,” said Aphra with emphasis; “babies never mind extreme 
ugliness—I think it fascinates them.” 

Aphra sat down on the bed and patted the place beside her. She opened a 
little case and showed Orvil some pretty things: a little diamonded badge of 
her husband’s regiment, very respectable and genteel and upper middle 
class; some soft gold Hindoo nose-rings that had been made into rosettes for 
the ears; a sapphire star, once part of a great-aunt’s parure. Orvil held the star 
in his hands. 

“The whole set together was almost architectural,” said Aphra; “it made 
the wearer look something like the Eiffel Tower done in Meccano. This star 
hung with a lot of others all round the neck in a sort of dog-collar. One day 


my aunt, who was ninety-one and very queer, opened her jewel-box, yanked 
this star off brutally, and dropped it in my cup of tea instead of a lump of 
sugar. She said that it was a particular sort of blue sugar which would do me 
a great deal of good. She was furious when I tried to return it at the end of 
the afternoon, so I’ve kept it ever since.” 

Orvil leant forward and fingered the stopper of Aphra’s scent. He had 
stretched out his hands unconsciously and did not care to take them away at 
once. 

“Smell it and put some on your handkerchief,” Aphra suggested. Orvil 
was about to obey when he drew back. 

Orvil felt overwhelmed. He could say nothing. He turned his head to the 
window, thinking that he was about to cry. He’d never had such generous 
words before. 

Aphra quickly got out some interesting dresses, and turned them inside 
out to show him the fine cutting and sewing. She put on a bizarre hat which 
she hardly dared to wear out of doors. It had a long tail, finished with a bell, 
like a mediaeval jester’s cap. 

“Don’t I look a caution!” said Aphra, contorting her face and posturing 
in front of the glass. “A fair caution,” she repeated abstractedly, as she stuck 
out her behind and her bosom in an irresistible burlesque. 

Orvil began to laugh. There was something so strange and startling about 
Aphra’s beautiful face, the sinister black trailing hat, and the music-hall 
voice and vulgar movements. 

“We’d better go down again to the others; they’ll wonder what’s 
happened to us,” said Aphra, pulling off the hat and throwing it back in its 
box. 

She combed her hair, put on a little more lipstick, and scrubbed her face 
with the powder-puff. Orvil saw that the pearly, luminous quality of her skin 
was achieved in this way. She seemed almost to use the powder as a burnish. 

Aphra and Orvil turned out of the long passage and started to go down 
the stairs. Almost at the foot, Aphra turned and stood still. “I knew I’d 
forgotten one of the things I went up for!” she said. “I wanted to go on with 
my letter to Everard—I write to him nearly every day. Would you be a lamb 
and go back and fetch my block? It’s on the top of my dressing-case by the 
window.” 


Orvil ran back willingly, delighted to be able to do this for Aphra. He 
went to the window and found the block. She had evidently begun the letter 
to her husband very soon after her arrival at the hotel. One sheet was already 
full. Orvil began to read, with a rising sense of guilt and urgency. 

‘Well, darling,’ it began, ‘here I am with the Pyms for a week. Dennis 
and Jackie are also staying in the hotel. But, darling, even surrounded by this 
male chorus, I think of no one but you.. .’ 

Orvil stopped reading, suddenly terrified that he would come across his 
name in some hurting sentence. ‘I don’t mind what she’s said, but I must 
never read it,’ he thought. 

He ran back to Aphra and handed her the block and her fountain-pen. 

“Oh, you angel,” she said. “I forgot the pen. You think of everything.” 

Orvil glowed. He knew he had been right to pick the pen up from the 
dressing-table. 

They went back together into the court, but a waiter came up and told 
them that the gentlemen had gone into the billiard-room and had left a 
message asking them to follow. 

Aphra climbed on to the dais and perched herself in a corner of the bow- 
window. She settled into the ancient blood-gravy-coloured repp cushions and 
started to write. Charles and Dennis and Jackie fooled about, sending 
beautiful old red and white ivory balls all over the green cloth. The cues 
stuck out behind them, then shot forward like pistons. All three laughed and 
shouted at one another. Orvil waited quietly for them to rip the cloth. He 
always waited for this, even when watching expert people who played 
billiards seriously. It had been impressed on him in childhood that ripping 
the cloth on a billiard-table was one of the worst crimes—like blasphemy, or 
pointing a gun at another human being. 

Aphra looked up from her letter and saw Dennis just about to play a 
stroke. His face was wonderfully intent and dignified. 

“Darling, your nose is almost too beautiful,” she sighed; “someone ought 
to break it for you.” 

This flattering personal remark so nonplussed and rattled Dennis that he 
became offensively rude in a very heavy way. 

“My nose may be too beautiful,” he began ponderously; “I wish I could 
say the same about yours; but I can’t. It’s only a lump of dough with two 


holes in it. But even if you do think my nose is too beautiful, it’s bloody rude 
to try to make a fool of me by drawing attention to it.” 

Dennis said a lot more, growing increasingly vicious with each new 
sentence. Orvil was so shocked and startled that he could not hear. He hated 
to admit it, but he saw that Aphra too was rather confused and out of 
countenance. She looked from side to side and laughed lightly. 

“My dear, don’t lose your wool,” she said, mimicking old-fashioned 
schoolboy slang; “I only meant that I envied the organ like anything.” 

“Well, don’t envy my organs!” shrieked Dennis, who had now in his 
crazy rage lost all sense of the incongruous. 

Everyone else laughed, but Dennis went on muttering: “Bloody— 
damned rude—bitch—hag!” 

At this point Mr. Pym quietly went across to the window-seat and sat 
down beside Aphra. Orvil heard them talking about Dennis in undertones. 
His father was saying, “Yes, to look at him you’d think he was a sissy boy, 
but he isn’t at all. I like him very much.” They continued to say nice things 
about Dennis; Aphra taking special care to be generous. 

Orvil kept silent and thought of the expression ‘sissy boy’ on his father’s 
lips. It seemed very quaint and brutish to him, something dug up from his 
father’s early youth. He had never heard him use it before. He had heard 
other people say ‘sissy’ without the ‘boy’; it was the combination of the two 
which struck him. He thought too of ‘Jew boy’ and ‘nigger boy,’ and 
decided that ‘Jew’ without the ‘boy’ was less offensive, but that plain 
‘nigger’ was more so. He fell to thinking of words in general, and 
remembered that for a long time ‘nostalgic’ had been interpreted by him as 
meaning ‘sweet-smelling.’ It had been associated in his mind with ‘nostril.’ 
Once when he was eight or nine yearsold, his nurse had said that a long train 
journey was ‘melancholy.’ He used the word for days afterwards; always 
seeing a pure white feathery cauliflower against a thunderously purple 
storm-sky as he uttered the mysterious syllables. 

Orvil slipped out of the billiard-room and went upstairs. That night there 
was to be a dance. He wondered what Aphra would wear. He himself would 
not go to the dance. He could not ask grown women to dance with him. He 
wished that he was a girl, then there would be no difficulty. Men often 
danced with very young girls. They put their arms round them, hugged them 
tight, and thoroughly enjoyed themselves. A pang of envy made Orvil fierce. 


He decided to watch the dance begin, even if he had to go to the musicians’ 
door and spy from the back of the stage. 

He locked himself into his bedroom and thought of Aphra’s lips—the 
painted redness of them, glossy like melting sealing-wax or a pillar-box in 
the rain. He went to the chamber-cupboard, searched under the paper and 
pulled out the lipstick he had stolen from the shop in Salisbury. He looked at 
it carefully and saw that it had ‘Sang de Rose’ written on it in very peculiar 
lettering, which reminded him of nothing so much as white worms wriggling 
in and out of angular lattice-work. He put the stick to his nose and smelt it. 
He thought of crystallized violets coated with bright mauve sugar, and of 
European-made Turkish Delight dyed pink. ‘It’s very cheap lipstick,’ he 
thought. 

Orvil went over to the glass, wound up the stick, and then began to cover 
his lips with a thick layer of colour. Soon they were gloriously cerise and 
sticky-looking. Orvil pouted them until they were fat as nigger lips. He put 
two large circles of red on his cheeks and made himself into a Dutch doll. He 
frizzed his hair until he looked rather pretty and depraved. Still itching to use 
the paint, Orvil applied a large boozy crimson blob to the end of his nose. He 
grinned, and then began to make the flesh round his eyes terrifyingly 
inflamed. 

He stuck out his tongue and made devil faces in the glass; then he turned 
away and started to change for dinner. When he had undressed, he absent- 
mindedly rouged his nipples until they were like two squashed strawberries. 
He looked down at them vaguely and then began to rouge all the extremities 
of his body—the finger-tips, the toes, the earlobes. Next, he made gashes 
and spots all over his body until he seemed entirely dressed in the crimson 
marks. 

He put down the lipstick, lifted his arms above his head and started to 
Sway and twist. He shut his eyes. It was the beginning of a dance. Slowly he 
floated over the floor, turning his wrists, and sometimes opening his eyes, 
and rolling them up to the ceiling. He kicked out his legs fiercely, crouched 
down, and then sprang into the air. He did this several times, till the floor 
trembled. Such an excitement possessed him that he shouted and sang and 
tried to leap on to the mantelpiece. He clung there for one second and then 
fell back on to Ben’s bed. He bounced up and down on the springs, 
pretending that he was riding the wildest of horses. 


Suddenly there was an impatient knocking on the door, and Ben’s voice 
called out, “For God’s sake open it! Why is it locked? I’m in a hurry.” 

“Wait a minute, I’m all covered with water,” said Orvil, rushing to the 
basin and turning the tap on violently. He jabbed at his face with the flannel, 
getting off as much red as he could, then he threw on his dressing-gown and 
unlocked the door. 

“What on earth are you up to now?” asked Ben. 

“Oh, I just didn’t want to be disturbed,” said Orvil grandly. He left the 
basin to Ben and quickly darted out to the bathroom, where he scrubbed at 
the red marks with soap and nail-brush. ‘Rose Blood’ was very lasting; 
almost staining, like an indelible pencil. 

After he had finished with his face, it looked even redder than it had 
done at the beginning. 

He put his evening clothes on and went down to dinner with Ben. There 
was grouse for the first time in the year. Orvil delighted in it, for he was able 
to study Aphra while he ate. She wore the sapphire star in the front of her 
hair, almost on her forehead, like an Indian prince. Her dress was midnight- 
blue coarse velvet with very tight, long sleeves and no shoulders or neck. 
The narrow tube of a skirt was split to the knee in front to allow for walking, 
and behind was a very short, stumpy fish-tail train. When the front panels 
flared open, one caught for a second an astonishing glimpse of scarlet satin 
lining. 

Aphra took no more notice of the sulky Dennis. She looked across at 
Orvil and smiled knowingly. This flattery was intoxicating. Orvil just gazed 
blankly back, thinking that her beautiful appearance was a thing which must 
be eaten up with the eyes while it lasted. His ivory opium-box and his agate 
chicken did not change, but every moment was helping to turn Aphra into 
something else. He dwelt on this thought; it horrified and fascinated him. 

At the end of the meal, Orvil followed the others into the court. Already, 
squeaks and tunings could be heard coming from the distant ballroom. Orvil 
had the whimsy fancy that the instruments were whining and complaining to 
the musicians, trying to escape their duty, like boys who think that a master 
has set them too much ‘preparation.’ 

No one spoke very much over coffee. Aphra poured out, and put too 
much sugar in Orvil’s cup, in an effort to please him. There was a general 


feeling of impatience and expectancy. Dennis tapped his feet. Jackie looked 
at Aphra with his mouth open. 

At last they all got up and walked down the passage to the vestibule. The 
dance had just begun, and through the glass doors Orvil saw the couples 
shaking and hesitating and sweeping on. 

“T will dance first dance with Orvil,” Aphra said. 

Orvil became very red and confused. He smiled a lot, but did not know 
how he was going to put his arm round her waist. Aphra settled the matter by 
clasping him and very discreetly guiding and directing him over the floor. 

“Orvil, you would dance awfully well with a little more practice,” she 
said. 

Orvil thought she was right. He loved to jig and swing, to tremble and 
slink and sway and march sedately. 

He saw how different the ballroom looked, now that it was full of people 
and the lights were on. The heavy curtains on the walls had an appliquéd 
Greek key pattern in jade green, and large polka dots in black. The whole 
effect was astonishingly ugly. There were many little lights with pinkish- 
orange pleated silk shades. The sprung floor shivered underneath the 
dancers. 

Aphra contrived that they should be near one of the glass doors as the 
music stopped. 

“There, Orvil dear, thank you for the lovely dance,” she said. “Don’t you 
think you ought to go up to bed now? You’re looking rather tired.” 

Aphra’s face wore a solicitous expression. Charles and Dennis and 
Jackie came and stood round her and managed to look bored and impatient 
at one and the same time. Orvil saw that they all wanted to get rid of him. 

“Yes, perhaps I will go up to bed now,” he said to Aphra seriously. 

“T should, I think.” She patted his arm and then turned away, after giving 
a little wave. The others called out “Good night,” and Orvil was left alone. 

In the vestibule his father sat talking charmingly with a middle-aged 
lady. 

“Going up to bed?” they asked, smiling and nodding. 

Orvil climbed up the stairs and stood on the landing outside his room. 
The music floated up—the insistent ache and throb. He could even hear 
curiously filtered snatches of talk and laughter. 


Orvil jabbed holes in the milk-tin with the point of his nail-scissors and 
poured the milk into the little aluminium pan. He added a little water and 
then lighted the solid fuel. He smelt the spirit smell again and saw the blue 
flame eddying. He remembered the white Swiss mountains and the pine trees 
and the taste of snow on his tongue. 

When the milk was nearly boiling, Orvil sprinkled Ovaltine on it from a 
sample packet that a girl in a shop had given him. The white milk turned to a 
pale chocolate pink. A froth of tiny bubbles began to form at the edge of the 
pan. Orvil blew out the flame and waited for his drink to cool a little. He 
blew on it and a thick skin formed. At last he drank it in large grateful gulps. 
There was a chocolate taste and a malt taste which left a bitterness in his 
mouth. When it was finished, he cleaned his teeth, pulled off his clothes and 
got into bed; but he could not sleep. Something in him would not rest. The 
feeling weighed him down. It became a physical discomfort, a lump in his 
stomach. 

He looked at the pale square of light, and became so restless that he 
jumped out of bed and ran across to the window. He leant far out. Warm air 
played on his throat. The night was dark and soft, with no stars or moon. A 
bird shrieked. Orvirs fingers on the window-sill touched the lipstick which 
he had left so carelessly there after playing with it. Ben had said nothing; he 
had either ignored it or not seen it. Orvil quickly picked it up now and threw 
it with all his might. He heard it tinkle on one of the outhouse roofs against 
the far wall of the courtyard. 

When Orvil heard this distant tinkle on the slates, lost in the blackness of 
the night, a new and even stronger surge of restlessness rose in him. He 
suddenly had the idea of going to explore the cottage orné in the dingle. He 
pulled on some trousers and a jersey over his pyjamas, took up his torch, and 
swiftly went down to the dining-room. A few people saw him but seemed to 
take no notice either of his clothing or his haste. 

On a buffet stood several plate baskets. Orvil rummaged till he found a 
strong table-knife. The great room seemed even vaster now that it was 
deserted. Orvil could hear the waiters banging about and laughing behind the 
green baize doors. 

He turned into the little writing-room and let himself out of one of the 
french windows. Outside, on the glossy Victorian lavatory-tile terrace, he 
was just able to make out the stone urns and their glimmering plumes of 


frothy geranium. He ran across the dew-soaked lawns and foundthe path 
which led to the pets’ cemetery. He flashed his torch and caught a glimpse of 
the dimunitive tombstones, like a giant’s dominoes, half buried in the 
ground. For an instant a spray of slime-green ivy was illuminated. A gaping, 
skull-like flint stone lay on the path, kicked from its neat place in the border. 
The holes in it were like eye-sockets and nose-cavity. 

When Orvil reached the cottage orné, he trembled. Standing in the little 
dingle with the knife in his hand, he felt delightfully like a criminal. He 
decided to try the window to the left of the door; it seemed the most rickety. 
From outside, the stained glass looked like slivers of dull coal, framed in 
leading. Orvil inserted the knife in the crack and pushed up. There was a 
rusty grinding, and then, suddenly, the latch flew back. The windows puffed 
open as though blown from within by a supernatural wind. 

Orvil stared into the blackness nervously, then made himself climb on to 
the sill. He jumped down and felt soft crumbling plaster and creaking boards 
beneath his feet. He hated the unexpectedly soft touch of the plaster and 
quickly switched his torch on. Everything was in terrible decay. The 
elaborate Gothic paper hung down from the walls in weeping strips. Orvil 
saw that it was made to imitate stone arcades filled with cinquefoil tracery. 
On the ceiling, patches of naked laths showed through the broken plaster. Ivy 
had crept in at a crack in one of the windows. Orvil could not see the colours 
of the stained glass, but he saw the outline of the saint in lead, and the ivy 
pushing between the fork of his legs in long green shoots. There was a 
terrible smell of death and decay. Orvil could not understand it until he went 
up to the grotesque little fireplace, shaped like a hooded shrine with 
pinnacles. There on the hearthstone lay a large dead bird with crooked 
wings. Half its breast was eaten away, and the small downy feathers were 
caked and stuck together round the black decaying hole. 

Orvil quickly flashed his torch away, then mounted thetiny, ladderlike 
stairs. The room above was in an even worse state. Almost the whole ceiling 
had fallen down; the fragments, looking like huge broken biscuits, lay all 
over the floor. 

Orvil held the torch close to his chin and pointed it up at the conical roof, 
where the beams showed. He had always longed for a little house. He 
thought of the delight of having two rooms and a minute staircase between 


them, no other house within miles, and the dingle for a sort of wild rocky 
garden. 

Quickly, in his mind, he saw everything as he would make it: the beams 
receiled, the floors scrubbed and polished, the leaded windows mended, the 
ivy torn away, and the fantastic Gothic paper repaired and patched as 
carefully as possible. He thought of the furniture, the extraordinary pieces he 
would find for each room. 

A noise broke through Orvil’s reverie; he thought he heard people 
walking in the dingle. Switching the torch off quickly, he felt his way down 
the stairs and crossed to the open window. He could just make out the 
pointed shapes of the lancets. The smell of the dead bird hovered like an evil 
threat. 

As he climbed out of the window, he wanted to shine his torch through 
the glass in order to see the brilliant colours, but he dared not, remembering 
the noise. 

He stood perfectly still in the dingle and listened. No sound came to him 
now; nothing moved. Orvil made his way to the studded door which was let 
into the side of the cliff. He had not been near it since his first evening at the 
hotel, when he had opened the door and had felt the slimy pointed object in 
the complete blackness. 

Now that he had his torch, he was impatient to see what lay inside. He 
turned the heavy ring, and, as before, the door opened easily. The same smell 
of slime and bats’ dung and earth met him. He flashed the light upwards 
immediately, afraid of the bats. 

What he saw amazed him. All the walls of the cave were lined with giant 
Shells, feldspars, quartzes, stalactites and fossils. In one place, a thin trickle 
of water dripped from pink lip to pink lip of beautiful and enormous scallop- 
Shells. In the centre of the cave stood a monumental stone table and stools 
carved like dolphins with their tails in the air. King George IV had once been 
entertained to dinner here by the son of the duke who made the grotto, but 
Orvil knew nothing of this. He loved the grotto for itself alone as something 
beautiful and strange. 

At the far end of the cave a low passage seemed to lead still deeper into 
the heart of the rock. Orvil went up and stood staring into the narrow tunnel. 
Tremors passed through him. He gulped, and gave a small involuntary skip 
of excitement. He began to walk down the tunnel as delicately as if great 


danger waited for him at the other end. Gently he turned the handle of 
another, much smaller door, then blazed his torch into the darkness beyond. 

At first he did not take in fully what he saw. There, just opposite him, 
lying on a carved stone couch against the wall, were Charles and Aphra. 
Aphra’s dress had slipped down and one of her full breasts lay outside, 
cushioned on the folds of midnight velvet. Charles had his lips to the large 
coral nipple. He lay utterly relaxed against Aphra, his arms stretched out 
above his head to encircle her neck. Their eyes were shut; they seemed 
wonderfully peaceful and oblivious. 

But it was only for a moment that Orvil saw them like this. The next 
instant Aphra sat up and blinked her eyes in fear and surprise. Her hand 
darted to her dress. Charles turned savagely and shook back his hair. He was 
about to spring to his feet. 

This brought Orvil to his senses. He flicked off the torch at once, then 
turned and ran. In the darkness, he barked his shins badly on one of the stone 
stools. He stopped for a moment, dizzy with the pain, cursing and 
swearing,muttering the same words over and over again in an effort to 
soothe himself; then he stumbled on till he reached the heavy outer door. 

He clanged it behind him as noisily as possible to reassure Charles and 
Aphra, and to prove to them that the unwelcome visitor had left. He 
wondered if they had seen his face. He kept telling himself that the beam of 
the torch had blinded them. This fear that he had been recognized by Aphra 
and Charles was very strong; for some minutes it even obscured his deep 
interest in what he had seen. 

He tore across the dingle and darted down the steps into the pets’ 
cemetery. Here he felt safer. He slowed down to a gentle pace and 
reconstructed the extraordinary scene in the inner grotto. Again he saw 
Charles and Aphra lying together on the stone couch. He blamed Aphra 
severely for not finding someone better to lie with—some very fine man. 
This picture filled him with much lust. 

Suddenly the extraordinary idea came to him that Aphra had been 
feeding Charles, pretending that he was her baby. Once having imagined 
this, Orvil could not rid his mind of the grotesque picture. It hung before his 
eyes, growing and fading, and growing again. He saw Charles’s lips and 
Aphra’s breasts swelling and diminishing, like rubber objects first filled with 
air and then deflated. He saw jets of milk, and fountains pouring down. 


As usual, when any thought gnawed at him, he shook his head violently; 
but nothing changed. The frightening vignette, like something seen through a 
keyhole, still hung in the air. 

Orvil began to run again, along the serpentine path. He crossed the 
terrace. The writing-room window was still open. He let himself in and lay 
back in the folds of the curtain, listening to the rhythm from the far-away 
ballroom. The notes of the music were lost, only a sort of vibration, like the 
chugging of an engine, remained. 

Outside in the passage stood three trolleys stacked with little silver plates 
bearing pink and white and green striped Neapolitan ice-cream. They were 
about to be wheeled to the buffet in the ballroom. 

As Orvil passed, he snapped one up and ran with it to his bedroom. He 
threw the crisp wafer, which he hated, out of the window; then he sat down 
on the bed and started to dig into the hard slice with his spoon. 


In the morning, he did not like to meet the eyes of Aphra. He smiled and 
looked from side to side when he saw her approaching. But she showed no 
confusion at all, and came up to him openly and gaily. 

‘Oh, good, she doesn’t know,’ Orvil told himself with relief. 

“Come on, Orvil,” Aphra said; “we’re all going on the lake. We’ve found 
a punt in the old boat-house and we’re just about to launch it.” 

Orvil followed her willingly. They climbed down the stone terraces and 
then pushed through the tangle of brambles on the banks of the lake. The 
blackberries were enormous. No one came to pick them, and so they hung, 
delicious balls of purple juice, until they rotted. 

“T’ve never seen such big ones!” said Aphra, stopping to put one after 
another into her mouth. Orvil found some very fine ones and handed them to 
her ceremoniously on a dock-leaf tray. Aphra ate them all greedily, then she 
thrust out her face to Orvil and said, “Tell me, darling, have I got juice all 
over my mouth?” 

“T think it would be all right, if you just licked your lips a little.” 

“Lick my lips!” exclaimed Aphra in horror. “You don’t want your friend 
to come out in a beautiful set of bright pink teeth, do you? Because that’s 


what would happen if I licked my lips.” She dabbed at her mouth with her 
handkerchief, not daring to wipe it. 

Charles and Dennis and Jackie were outside the boathouse, waiting 
impatiently to push out on to the lake. The punt was large. They all got in 
safely, and Charles began to stick the pole deep into the soft mud at the 
bottom of the stagnant lake. When he brought it up, it was festooned with 
long tangled strings of weed. Meagre little yellow water-lilies, and their 
brown and green, diseased-looking leaves, floated and looked beautiful on 
the water. 

Jackie, who so far during his stay at the hotel had been extremely quiet, 
now began to sing in a loud voice, “Bats in the belfry, straws in the hair.” 
Gradually the others joined in; so that the punt soon had the appearance of 
being full of lunatics. Aphra threw her arms about; Charles gibbered; Dennis 
rolled his eyes and blew bubbles on his lips; while Jackie roared and rocked 
the boat. Even Orvil, in spite of feeling so cut off from his brother’s friends, 
became infected with their madness. 

Part of the lake was cut off by a curious dam or shallow wall of red 
brick. When the punt reached this, Orvil sprang out and danced up and down 
the wall, like a monkey on a string. 

The others laughed, and clapped in rhythm. And then Charles, with one 
long stroke, pushed the boat far away from the wall and left Orvil stranded. 
He could not reach the shore, for both ends of the wall had broken down and 
crumbled into the lake long before they touched the banks. Leading to one of 
the banks was an unexplained line of posts, connected by a thick wire; but 
Orvil could not imagine himself clinging to this single wire and pulling 
himself to the shore. 

“Come back, come back!” he shouted. They all roared derisively, even 
Aphra. 

Orvil was glad that he was amusing them; but when itbecame clear that 
Charles had no intention of coming back for him he became perturbed. 

He called out again. 

“Go back at once, Charles,” said Aphra, but Charles took no notice. 

“Swing along the wire. You’re fond of pretending you’re a monkey,” 
shouted Jackie. 

“T can’t, I’d fall in. The wire’s probably almost rusted through in parts.” 
Orvil went to the end where the posts joined the wall. He made as if to hang 


on to the wire and then drew back. 

“Don’t be such a funk,” yelled Jackie brutally, breaking through all the 
gaiety and nonsense. 

Orvil was so hurt and outraged that he half shut his eyes, took hold of the 
wire again desperately, and started to swing himself towards the bank. The 
wire creaked and groaned and cut his hands, but it held. 

“Bravo!” Dennis and Jackie shouted in mock admiration. 

“Splendid, Orvil, but do be careful, don’t fall in,” said Aphra. 

These words made Orvil falter. He looked down at the water beneath him 
and realized what he was doing. A sharp little piece of the rusty wire jabbed 
into his soft palm. Convulsively he opened his hand. Even then he could 
have saved himself, if he had made a desperate effort; but he realized, as he 
held his breath and dropped into the oozy brown, that a part of him wanted 
to cause this sensation. 

He hated the touch of the weeds against his legs. The sudden coldness of 
the smelling water was paralysing. His clothes clung to him dangerously, 
hampering his movements. 

When he came up and opened his eyes, he saw the punt being rapidly 
poled towards him. Even Charles looked anxious. Orvil smelt the mud and 
the curious water-weed smell. 

“Are you all right?” Aphra asked urgently. Jackie leaned over the side to 
pull him up, but as the punt drew alongside, Orvil threw himself on his back 
and started to swim away, beating up the water with his arms and legs. He 
swam about in the lake, taking no more notice of the others. 

At last he dragged himself out and lay down on the bank in the sun. He 
took off his coat and looked with interest at the Greek sculpture effect which 
had been caused by his thin wet shirt clinging to his ribs and pectoral 
muscles. He admired himself. His body looked stronger and bigger, half 
revealed through the folds of clammy cotton. His nipples showed like little 
icicle points, or tiny mountains on a wide rolling plain. 

Aphra jumped out of the punt and hurried towards him. 

“Go and change at once, Orvil; you’re shivering all over,” she said. 

He trembled violently after she had spoken. 

Without saying anything, he ran away from her and went up to his room. 
He bathed and then rubbed himself hard all over with a scratchy towel. 


There was a knock on the door, and before Orvil could say anything, 
Aphra had come in with a glass of hot milk and some Petit Beurre biscuits. 

Orvil looked down at his bare legs. He had nothing on but his clean 
poplin shirt. He wondered if Aphra would think his legs very hairy; then she 
laughed and he laughed back. They sat down together on the bed and he 
began to drink the hot milk while she ate all his biscuits. 


Aphra was going. Her suitcases were packed, and the hall-porter had brought 
them down to the court. 

Orvil went to her room. The mauve calf photograph case, the tortoise- 
shell boxes, the black glass scent-bottle, all had disappeared. He ran 
downstairs again, afraid that he might miss her altogether. 

There they all stood in the covered court. Jackie was going with Aphra, 
but Dennis was staying at the hotel for a few more days. Aphra was thanking 
Mr. Pym and talking to him charmingly. Charles and Ben and Dennis 
hovered by the suitcases. 

Aphra stood with one foot on the step of the car and looked back at 
Mr. Pym and the young men. There seemed to be something rather wild 
about her. She darted her head from side to side in bird-like movements. 

Dennis began to fool about. He jumped on to a near-by pedestal, and 
clung to the urn as if it were some fat woman. He put his arms right round it 
lovingly and made ecstatic faces. 

Aphra said something rude to him and told him to behave; then she 
turned and seemed to notice Orvil for the first time. She gave him a long sad 
look. Her mouth moved a little, as though a thought had come to her. 

Suddenly she bent down from the car step and, putting her hands on his 
shoulders, gave him a quick delightful kiss. 

“Good-bye, Orvil,” she said. Then she got hurriedly into the car. 

Dennis, still clinging to the urn, groaned, “Lord, how heavily maternal!” 
He pretended to be disgusted. He kissed the urn in a slobbery imitation. 

Aphra was already a little disconcerted. She smiled wryly out of the car 
window, to show that she did not mind being thought ridiculous. Orvil, filled 
with pride, looked at her blankly. 


Jackie was impatient to be off. Now at last he would have Aphra to 
himself. He held his hat as if he were waving the others away with it. He 
smiled too much, and wiped the smiles off his face too quickly. 

Aphra sat forward in her seat and held her hand out of the window. She 
waved it sadly and gratefully. The car started. Dennis and Charles ran after 
it, making terrifying faces. Aphra looked out of the back window and 
laughed in spite of herself; then her expression went quite blank and she 
looked like a very pretty corpse seen through the bevelled-glass window of 
an expensive coffin. 

And that is how Orvil remembered her face—dquite blank, with 
unreflecting eyes. 

When the car had swished into the rhododendrons, he left the others 
abruptly and walked across the lawns to a place where a fallen tree sprawled 
on the ground. All the bark had come off and the smooth silky wood had 
turned silver-grey in the rain and sun. One thick branch, like a deer’s antler, 
reared up from the main trunk. Orvil jumped on to the branch and pressed on 
it, till it sprang up and down beneath him. He thought of Aphra’s kiss. He 
enjoyed the seesawing; it lulled him and comforted him for the loss of 
Aphra. 

Orvil took out of his pocket the letter he had received that morning. It 
was from the sister of a boy who had been at his prep, school. Once he had 
been to stay with Guy Winkle in the holidays and had quickly made friends 
with this much older, grown-up sister. Now Constance wasasking him to 
spend a week at Hastings, where her parents had taken a flat for the summer. 

Orvil wondered what to do. He liked Constance and her mother; but he 
was alarmed by her father, and did not care much for his ex-schoolfellow 
Guy. Constance’s father was always polite and charming to Orvil; but he 
also gave the impression of being amused, and this made Orvil feel like a 
Pekinese or a marmoset—something with a strange physical appearance. 

As he swayed up and down on the branch, Orvil remembered that he had 
told his father about the invitation at breakfast, and his father had 
immediately taken it for granted that he would go. This decided him. It 
would be easier to go than to explain to his father why he was not going. 

Orvil jumped off the tree and walked towards the writing-room, in order 
to answer Constance’s letter at once. 


He sat down at a desk and looked at the hotel notepaper. It was pale 
beige, with a vignette of the front facade in darker, shiny brown. Orvil ran 
his finger over the embossed effect, and thought it hideous. 

When he had licked the envelope and stuck it down, he walked down the 
drive and out of the gates. He made his way to the near-by post office, which 
was also a little general shop. Outside the shop, just beneath the letter-box, 
someone had left a perambulator with a young child in it. The perambulator 
had a long repulsive flossy fringe round its silk sun-awning. Orvil looked 
under the sun-awning and saw the fair-haired child staring up at him with 
goggling, pug-dog eyes. He made a terrifying face at the child and waited to 
see what it would do. It opened its mouth and dribbled a little. Orvil made 
more and worse faces, dartinghis tongue in and out like a lizard, wrinkling 
up his nose and turning his eyes into devilish slits. The child looked utterly 
blank and surprised, then a look of horror came into its face and it started to 
howl and beat about helplessly with its fat little arms. Orvil looked down on 
it, fascinated by the change he had brought about. He made a weird, low, 
straining noise in his throat, which so terrified the child that it screamed 
piercingly and then was sick on its pillow. 

Orvil felt hot, and excited, and ashamed of what he had done. He leant 
over the pram, thrust the letter into the mouth of the box, and then turned 
and ran. 

He ran as hard as he could, all the way back to the hotel. He kept telling 
himself that he had only been playing with the child and that it ought to have 
realized this. He even called it ‘a stupid thing,’ and blamed it for being so 
dense; but his shame still tortured him. 

In a final effort to quieten himself, he decided that, if he ever saw the 
child again, he would buy some sweets and slip them into its pram when it 
was not looking; for he realized painfully that, now, the very sight of him 
would send the child into a screaming fit. 


Mr. Pym saw Orvil on to the Hastings train, putting him into a Pullman car, 
so that he could have lunch on the journey. 


Orvil sat near an old, grand-looking man in a long tweed overcoat with 
an Inverness cape. Orvil had never seen one of these old-fashioned coats 
before, and he stared at it. He lifted his eyes and saw that one of the old 
man’s ears was swathed in bandages. They crossed through his pewter- 
coloured hair, making a sort of coronal for him. He had an acid, bird-like 
face, the colour and texture of cooked sweetbread. He was ordering special 
food from the cowed but still truculent waiter. He seemed to be insisting and 
dominating with almost fanatical zeal. 

Orvil felt that anyone with so many whims and fancies must be of great 
importance. 

Suddenly the old man looked away from the waiter and caught Orvil 
Staring at him. His eyes flashed; one of his eyelids twitched; his mouth set 
into a rigid snarl. He seemed about to say something terrible. But just as 
Orvil expected the words to come pouring out, the old man started to his feet 
and left the carriage. The tails of his long coat and the Inverness cape 
swished out behind him. 

Orvil became alarmed. He now imagined that the old gentleman was a 
lunatic. 

When, some few minutes later, he saw the tall figure standing in the 
doorway again, he turned deep red and darted his glance away. The old man 
went to another seat and sat down pointedly with his back to Orvil. 

Orvil began to drink the thick brown soup, which was very slightly 
flavoured with dish-rag. He crumbled his limp but tough-skinned roll. He 
had turbot with egg sauce, and good apple charlotte. As he stirred his coffee 
and unwrapped two lumps of sugar, he thought of the tip. The pleasure of 
ordering a meal and eating it alone was spoilt by this anxiety. He left paying 
the bill till the last moment, so that he might avoid knowing if he had done 
wrong. 

At Hastings, Constance was on the platform to meet him, but she did not 
see him at once. Anxiously her eyes scanned the train. She looked along the 
line of windows in a way that was both resigned and agitated. She was very 
shortsighted, but she would not wear glasses. She had a pretty pair of old- 
fashioned lorgnettes; but evidently someone had made her self-conscious 
about using them, for she only brought them out in private houses or picture 
galleries. 


When Orvil ran up to her, she kissed him and said, “Guy’s somewhere 
about, looking for you too.” 

Orvil turned his head and was just in time to see the fierce old man swirl 
into the crowd, driving a porter infront of him. Before he disappeared, he 
jerked his head round abruptly and once more caught Orvil staring at him. 
The look of malevolence that crossed his face was so exaggerated that it was 
almost funny; but when Orvil turned to Constance to make her laugh by 
telling her about this strange old man, a sudden superstitious dread held him 
back. He decided never to mention him again. 

Guy came up to them with a clever, superior smile on his face. He 
carried his new Sealyham puppy tucked under one arm. A shiny red leash 
hung down in a loop, and the metal clip glittered and tinkled. 

Guy was a rather fat boy who used catch-phrases until he had quite worn 
them out. One term—Orvil remembered—he had said to everyone at school, 
“Don’t you know your Trollope?” He would show great astonishment, and 
then pass on to the next person with the same question. The suggestive name 
Trollope had evidently taken his fancy. He had never read any Trollope 
himself, but that did not matter to him. 

He had dark smooth hair and hands which were very creamy because 
they were thick-skinned. They were handsome hands, but the fingers were so 
plump that Orvil always likened them to white grubs. He disliked these 
slothful-looking hands, especially when the fingers became active, and 
curled and wriggled. 

Guy collected semi-precious stones which he kept in a box with trays. 
Orvil remembered him making this box in carpentry lessons. Wherever he 
went, he took the box of precious stones and the silver cups he had won for 
boxing. Orvil always thought that Guy’s fatness had been a great help to him 
in boxing. It protected him and intimidated his opponent. 

Orvil had only once seen Guy’s mask crumble. It had been at an end of 
term gym. display. Guy was fighting a smaller, thinner boy who struck him 
on the mouth. Guy’s teeth cut his lip underneath and blood dribbled down 
hischin. He tasted the salt blood and grew frightened. He swung his arms 
helplessly, as if the balloon-like boxing-gloves were preventing him from 
strangling the other boy; then he charged forward, his flesh jellying under 
the thin sweaty singlet. Orvil remembered again the heat and smell of Guy in 
his rage. Guy got another blow on his unprotected face. His expression went 


quite blank. He looked up to the ceiling, and then tears began to splash down 
his cheeks on to the dry wood floor, where they made dark spots. His face 
had gone much squarer. The crying had made it like a puckered-up cat’s 
face. He began to make strange fluttering whining noises in his throat. Orvil 
remembered that he had looked away, not being able to bear the sight of 
Guy’s complete nakedness... 

Guy now took Orvil’s suitcase in that casual way which seems to point 
out that the politeness is only assumed as a joke. 

Constance began at once to talk about Marie de Medici and the Louvre. 
Constance had been dragged up at home with no official education, and so 
she loved history. Orvil loved it too, and this interest bound them together. 
Constance had given him a book on old silver with a table of hall-marks, 
also a little horn snuff-box; and he had given her some old cut-steel shoe- 
buckles. 

Constance was saying, “My dear Orvil, the most awful thing happened to 
my book on the Medici”—she was always very careful to pronounce it 
correctly, with the accent on the first syllable—“I was balancing it on a pile 
of other books near the gas-stove while I was stirring the soup. Suddenly the 
whole pile collapsed and the Medici fell straight into the soup! I snatched it 
out and rushed it to the sink, where I ran the tap over it for some time; then I 
put it on the plate-rack and let it dry out. It’s quite all right again now, except 
that the hot soup made the colour on the cover run a little.” 

Guy, who had given the appearance of completely ignoringthis 
conversation, now broke in with, “And what did you do with the soup? Did 
you throw it away?” 

His voice had become menacing. Constance turned red and said nothing. 

Constance winced and then laughed uneasily. Orvil felt outraged. It was 
terrible of Guy to hit Constance; not because she was a woman, but because 
she was grown-up. 

They got into the ’bus in silence. Orvil, as a protest, refused to look at 
Guy, but Guy did not notice this, for he was fully occupied in trying to calm 
his whimpering puppy. Orvil sat close to Constance on the seat, trying to 
show in this way that he was entirely on her side. 

They climbed up the four flights of stairs, still in silence, except for one 
or two bright remarks from Constance. 


Lady Winkle must have seen them from the window, for the front door 
was already open and she was standing by it, smiling very gently and 
nervously. pale colours. Her movements were tentative and jerky, as if she 
were doing everything for the first time. She had a passion for looking over 
houses, or showing other people over them, and so she at once began to 
conduct Orvil over the flat. 

The only living-room was small and rather long. Tall windows, veiled in 
gentian-blue net, looked down on to the street. A low shelf of old leather- 
bound books ran along one wall. The Waverley Novels were there, in a 
wonderful deep crimson morocco, but many of the earlier calf-bound books 
had lost their spines and showed only curious fragments of printing, crossed 
with string and glue. 

Lady Winkle drew Orvil’s attention to an old child’s harp, broken but 
very pretty, which stood in one of the corners. She also led him up to several 
dull old prints which the owner of the flat had said were very valuable. 

“They’re two a penny in almost any junk-shop,’ thought Orvil, but he 
said nothing. 

They went to look at the three poky bedrooms. Lady Winkle told him 
which was to be his, and Orvil saw in a moment that she and her husband, to 
get to their own room, would have to pass through his; there was no other 
door. To him this was an added anxiety. Constance’s room was the one 
nearest the kitchen, and Guy had to sleep on the couch in the living-room. 

At this point Constance called out that tea was ready. She came out of 
the kitchen, carrying the tray with a set of harlequin cups on it. There was a 
lavender-mauve cup, a lemon-yellow cup, a rose-pink cup, and a powder- 
blue one. 

Constance sat down behind the tray and began to pour out Her mother 
sat by quietly, like a guest. Constance had cut thick white bread and had 
spread it with greasy butter. The butter had gone greasy because she had 
warmed it too much in a saucer over a saucepan of hot water. She had 
provided a pot of greengage jam to be eaten with the bread and butter, and, 
to finish with, a plate of coconut kisses. Their rosy colour and vicious points 
made them look like the tiny jagged mountains in the background of an 
Italian primitive. 

Constance had to do all the work in the flat. Once a week a woman came 
in to scrub the kitchen floor. Her father and Guy refused to do anything but 


clean their own shoes; and it was the generally accepted opinion that Lady 
Winkle could not be expected to learn to do housework at her age. She 
helped by making coffee in her pet machine for breakfast and after the other 
meals. 

Conversation was difficult; Lady Winkle’s anxiety became accentuated 
when her son sat near her. She kept darting startled glances in his direction. 
Guy behaved badly and took no notice of anyone. He broke up a coconut 
kiss and threw the bits about the room for his puppy to find. The puppy 
rooted about and squeaked in excitement. Whenever Guy threw a piece of 
coconut kiss into the air, Lady Winkle winced. 

“Do be careful, darling!” she said; “it would be frightful if we broke 
anything in the flat. We could never replace some of Miss Skipton’s old 
things if we broke them.” 

Constance seemed thoroughly impatient with Guy andyet still rather 
afraid of him. In the flat she seemed to be playing a part which was half 
Cinderella, half wicked stepmother. She did all the work, and the others took 
it for granted and did not pay her much attention; but she also poured out tea, 
arranged the meals and invited people to stay. She was half charwoman, half 
autocratic hostess. 

When tea was over, she said: “Now, I’m sure Orvil would like to see the 
sea. Take him out, Guy, and show him the sights.” 

Because his sister had made the suggestion, Guy’s face clouded; but he 
decided to go out with Orvil, for he was never tired of showing off his new 
puppy in the streets. 

The little puppy pattered behind them over the pavements, until Guy 
grew impatient and snatched it up in his arms. It whimpered and put its 
tender pink tongue out, then it scrabbled against his chest with its paws, and 
the next moment something hot and wet had soaked right through Guy’s 
smart rust-brown jacket to his skin. 

For a moment Guy seemed to be stunned. He stopped walking and his 
mouth fell open. Suddenly he held the puppy at arm’s length. His white 
hands were cruelly tight round its body. He swore at it, then said, in a 
curious assumed voice which seemed to come right from the root of his 
throat, “Naughty, naughty, naughty, how dare you wee-wee on me! Wee- 
wee! Wee-wee! Wee-wee!” 


At each ‘wee-wee’ Guy shook the puppy brutally. It became terrified and 
let out piercing cries. 

Guy’s head suddenly swooped down. He kissed the puppy’s nose and 
cuddled it in his arms. He made cooing noises, like an electric kettle which 
has just been switched on. 

He began to wipe the front of his coat with his handkerchief. Turning to 
Orvil, he asked for his handkerchief also, but Orvil would not lend it. Guy 
then told Orvil the name of his tailor and how much the jacket had cost. 

“Who’s your tailor?” he asked, with an insolent downward glance at 
Orvil’s clothes. 

Orvil realized that Peter Robinson or Harrods were not quite the names 
to impress, and so he said with as much superciliousness and disgust as he 
could assume: “Surely nobody bothers about their clothes until they’ve 
finished growing! My father says there’s nothing more ridiculous than boys 
who dress up and try to ape their elders.” 

Orvil’s father had never said anything of the sort. The whole sentence 
was a Clumsy pretence and invention. Orvil hated Guy for always cornering 
him and making him behave in this alien way. He was glad that the dog had 
wee-wee’d on Guy’s expensive jacket. 

Guy was now thoroughly ruffled. He felt that it was his duty to impress 
Orvil in some way. He began hurriedly to talk about his fashionable and 
sporting life at Eton. Whenever Orvil said anything about his own school, or 
harked back to the time when they were both at school together, Guy would 
observe a moment’s silence and then go on with his own tedious anecdotes. 

Orvil was determined to stem this flow at any price. Suddenly he burst 
into the middle of one of Ben’s doubtful limericks: 


“She knelt down on the sod 
And prayed: O dear Lord God, 
Lengthen and strengthen and thicken ’em.” 


Guy was puzzled, annoyed. Not knowing the beginning of the limerick, 
he took it for granted that it was indecent. 

“You filthy youth,” he said with exaggerated distaste. He turned his head 
away. 


Orvil laughed. “Surely there’s nothing filthy,” he said, “in a young lady 
of Twickenham who loved sausages and never got sick on ’em. You ought to 
go to a psychologist, Guy, if you think that’s filthy.” 

Orvil was delighted with himself. The touch about the psychologist had 
come at the last moment. It was brilliant. It sounded very sophisticated and 
knowing. Guy wouldfeel ignorant, and become flustered. He would sulk and 
so stop his pretentious talk about his wretched school. 

Guy’s lips set into a snarl. Orvil almost expected to be struck with the 
dog’s leash as Constance had been, but nothing happened. They climbed 
down to the beach in silence. Guy put the puppy down and let it run free. At 
first it stood bewildered; then it danced and whined and yapped with delight. 

Orvil went up to a booth and bought two clear red lollipops on white 
wood sticks. Solemnly he handed one as a peace-offering to Guy. 

Guy looked at the thing aghast, but said, “Thank you.” He did not know 
what to do. His snobbery and conventionality forbade him to suck such a 
thing in public; yet he was not quite boorish enough to refuse Orvil’s 
present. He unwrapped the transparent paper reluctantly, and gave the 
lollipop a few tentative licks. Suddenly an idea came to him. He darted a 
furtive look at Orvil and then dropped the lollipop. It fell into a little pool of 
salt water. 

“Oh there! Now I’ve dropped it!” exclaimed Guy with very badly 
simulated exasperation. 

Orvil, who had watched the whole pantomime, pretended to have seen 
nothing. He felt hurt, and disgusted with Guy. As a gesture, he began to suck 
his own lollipop with ostentatious noises, smacking and licking his lips 
extravagantly between mouthfuls. 

All this time, the puppy had been exploring with great delight. Under the 
promenade it found an interesting dark hole and ran into it. A curious odour 
attracted it. It did not, of course, know that this hole was labelled ‘Ladies,’ 
but when Guy suddenly caught sight of it disappearing, he was horrified. He 
grew almost desperate, imagining that it might stay in there for hours. 

The woman looked startled and unfriendly. She nodded her head 
abruptly and disappeared. In a moment she reappeared with the puppy 
tucked unfeelingly under her arm. She handed it to Orvil without a word and 
then turned her back and began to walk away as quickly as possible. She 
passed the cavernous opening without a glance, and went on down the path 


as if she had never had any intention of entering. By the way she walked and 
held her back she seemed to express a fastidious distaste for all physical 
matters. Orvil felt sorry that she would have to wait now until they were out 
of sight. 

He hurried Guy up and they began to climb the steps. 

When they got back to the flat, they found Guy’s father sitting in the 
living-room. He had just returned from playing golf. He was a man who 
‘enjoyed his clothes’; this was his own phrase. On this occasion he was 
wearing thick slate-blue corduroy trousers, a canary-coloured silk shirt, and 
an old shooting-jacket with leather pads on the shoulders. His appearance 
was striking, almost startling. He was tall, with a good-looking, meat- 
coloured face, and a very carefully shaped moustache. At night he fastened 
some sort of bag over this moustache to keep the ends from drooping. 

As soon as he saw Orvil, a look of tolerant amusement came into his 
eyes. He smiled welcomingly. 

“Hullo!” he said, holding out his hand, but not getting up. 

Orvil walked quickly across the room to grasp the hand. 

“Hullo, sir,” he gulped unhappily. Sir Robert’s look and manner always 
so disconcerted him that he was thrown into complete confusion. While he 
was in this state, the most grotesque pictures kept forming in his mind. He 
fought against them with all his might, but they kept crystallizing, melting, 
and crystallizing again like a sinister kaleidoscope. As he looked down at Sir 
Robert, taking hisease in the armchair, he suddenly saw him in imagination 
with his buttons undone and a cockatoo tuft of canary-coloured shirt sticking 
out. He saw him with splits in the seat of his trousers, through which could 
be seen, not ordinary human flesh, but the terrifying blue flesh of the 
mandrill baboon. Orvil saw Sir Robert with a bedroom article, which he 
could not remove, on his head. His shirt-tails flapped round his naked grey 
legs, and enchanting little white mice with pink eyes were running up and 
down, tickling him to death. Sir Robert screamed girlishly and wriggled his 
legs, but the mice would not leave him alone, and he could do nothing 
because his head was imprisoned in the po. 

Orvil tried desperately to talk and appear unconcerned, but the terrible 
pictures of social disasters kept swirling round him like rising waters. 

At last Constance brought in the supper of cold tongue, salad, creamed 
rice and tinned mangoes. The relief of having something to concentrate on 


was enormous. Lady Winkle told Orvil that she had bought the tin of 
mangoes at an Indian restaurant. “And, after all, they really only taste like 
curiously flavoured vegetable marrow,” she said disappointedly. “Their real 
flavour has been completely lost.” 

After supper, they went out into the warm night to walk along the Front. 
They heard Offenbach music from the open-air amphitheatre. 

When the others got up to go, Orvil, who loved to hear ‘Orpheus in the 
Underworld,’ waited for the last note. He then got up in a hurry, scraping his 
chair on the ground. This noise must have startled a small black-and-white 
terrier which had been waiting in a stationary car, for it suddenly darted 
across the pavement and bit Orvil’s leg in a sharp snatch. Immediately 
afterwards it disappeared into the darkness, barking fitfully, as if lost. 

The shock of this sudden bite unnerved Orvil. He hated the darkness and 
his loneliness. He wondered how he was going to be able to sleep in that 
communicating room at the Winkles’ flat. He hoped that the bite on his leg 
would become poisoned. 

He caught the others up and told them what had happened. As soon as 
they got home, Lady Winkle washed his leg and then made malted cocoa on 
her spirit-stove. She was so kind; Orvil felt better. 

“T like it absolutely boiling, don’t you?” she said. “I know it’s wrong to 
boil milk, but I always wait till it has frothed right up to the lip of the 
saucepan.” 

They drank the scalding cocoa alone. Guy was putting his puppy to bed, 
Constance was in the kitchen, laying things on a tray for the next day’s 
breakfast, and her father was there too, looking for the soda-water. 

When Lady Winkle had finished her drink, she took Orvil to his room 
and kissed him good-night, and asked if he had everything he needed. She 
then shut herself into her own room. 

Sir Robert still sat in the living-room, drinking weak whisky-and-soda 
and reading Mary Webb. 

Orvil heard the gentle sounds of Lady Winkle undressing. Soft things fell 
on chairs or on the bed. He heard the rhythmic sucking noise of a hair-brush 
being plied. He imagined Lady Winkle putting a little bird’s nest of dead hair 
into the hole in the silver cover of an Edwardian hair-tidy. He saw her unlace 
a fantastic pair of corsets which reached from her knees to her armpits. The 


eyes, through which the laces passed, were like miniature brass-bound 
portholes, the laces themselves like small hawsers. 

To stop himself from picturing this nightmarish enlargement of things, 
Orvil looked round his room in a search for some reality on which to fix his 
mind. He concentrated on an ‘Adam’ mirror; old, imitation, once gilt, now 
painted white, the white paint chipping off, some of the plaster knocked 
from the spidery wreaths showing the wire skeleton underneath. It too 
seemed horrible. Orvil turned away and began to undress. 

There were lumps in the bed. He lay in the dark, half enjoying the slight 
throb from the bite on his leg, but hating his surroundings. Voices came up 
from the street. He felt that he would never get to sleep. 

Suddenly the light was switched on, and then off again immediately. But 
in that moment Orvil had seen Sir Robert standing in the doorway in a 
dressing-gown of alternate peacock velvet and yellow satin stripes. From 
one of his ears dangled the curious bag which he would later fix over his 
moustache, and on his feet were those silvered, gilded and coloured morocco 
slippers which can be bought in the Burlington Arcade. Evidently he always 
undressed in the sitting-room before going in to sleep with his wife. 

Orvil heard him slink across the room and open his wife’s door. He heard 
them talking together in undertones. There even seemed to be some slight 
argument; but Orvil shut his ears to it obstinately, crossed his arms like an 
Egyptian mummy, then turned over on to his stomach and waited for sleep. 


At breakfast they had eggs baked with butter in little blue earthenware 
ramekins. Constance, looking plump and rather pale, brought these in from 
the kitchen, one after another. Lady Winkle made the coffee in her own 
machine. She bestowed a special care and attention on each huge breakfast 
cup. Guy was told to watch the toast in the electric toaster, but the puppy 
took up so much of hisattention that the bread came out with large black 
bars, like scarecrow fingers, across it. 

Orvil breathed more freely when Sir Robert got up to go to the golf club. 
He turned his head and looked about the room. He gazed again at the case of 


miniatures. All the little faces seemed to be watching intently the progress of 
the breakfast. 

It was going to be very hot; there was a hum and lull of heat from the 
open windows; little balls of sweat pushed up through the powder on Lady 
Winkle’s face. As she sipped her coffee she said once more, “I must have my 
drinks absolutely boiling, whatever the weather’s like!” 

She had come to the table in her dressing-gown. It was not as flamboyant 
or as beautiful as her husband’s. It had greyish curtain lace round the neck 
and was of pale larkspur quilted sateen. At one time or another Lady Winkle 
had spilt things down the front. 

She got up and went to her room to dress. Guy also left the table and 
began to cut up the rump steak which he had bought for his puppy with his 
own money. He sprinkled cat-biscuit on top of the deep red pieces, 
imagining it to be more delicate and appetizing than the ordinary puppy 
shapes. But the puppy took no notice of the biscuit. Before gobbling each 
piece of meat, it shook it until all the biscuit had fallen off. Guy became very 
stern. He spoke in his assumed voice again and threatened to beat the puppy 
4 within an inch of its life.’ 

Orvil went to his room and made the bed quickly, straightening the 
clothes and tucking them in; then he dried a few forks and knives and plates 
with Constance in the kitchen. Most of the work was already done, so Orvil 
sat on the kitchen table and listened to Constance’s stories of life in Paris 
during the Terror. She described aristocrats who painted their faces and 
applied patches in becoming places before mounting the steps of the 
guillotine. Her eyes glowed. She loved these fancy stories. 

At half-past ten they decided to go down to the beach to bathe. It was 
now so hot that Orvil took off his jacket and carried it over his arm. Guy 
looked at him disapprovingly and still went on sweating in his own jacket. 

Lady Winkle sat on the beach with the puppy, while Constance and Guy 
and Orvil bathed. Constance, who could not swim well, practised her breast- 
stroke religiously. As she struck out, she seemed to be counting in her mind, 
or praying. Her absorption annoyed Guy. He came up behind her and 
splashed her; then, when she took no notice, he got on to her back and 
ducked her. As she came up gasping and spluttering, her eyes shut, Orvil saw 
the greenish shadowed valley between her big white breasts. The sight 
shocked him. He thought of Aphra in the grotto. He saw a hairless white 


camel in the desert. He was riding on its back, between the humps. They 
were not really humps but Constance’s breasts, or miniature volcanoes with 
holes at the top, out of which poured clouds of milky-white smoke, and 
sometimes long, thin, shivering tongues of fire... 

Orvil came back to the beach at Hastings. He decided to leave the water 
and to go and lie by Lady Winkle in the sun. He took a Pafc-a-Cake biscuit 
out of Constance’s paper bag and lay face downwards on his towel. Lady 
Winkle roused him by asking him to accompany her on her daily shopping 
expedition into the town. 

Orvil got up at once and went to the wooden hut to dress. When he came 
out he found Lady Winkle making a trumpet of her hands and shouting 
weakly and delicately to Constance in the water. 

“Do make them hear, Orvil dear,” she said exhaustedly. “Tell them we’re 
going into the town, but will be back to lunch.” 

Orvil shouted and then followed Lady Winkle up the stone steps. They 
did not talk very much until they were well into the town. This silence made 
Orvil realize that Lady Winkle had manoeuvred this walk alone with him, 
thatshe had some special thing to say to him. He carried her shopping basket 
and waited. As they approached a cafe, Lady Winkle said, “Shall we go in 
and have something hot to drink, Orvil dear?” 

Orvil was appalled; he was already sticky with heat, in spite of having 
bathed. 

“Do you think I could have something cold?” he suggested; “an ice- 
cream or lemonade?” 

“Of course, dear,” Lady Winkle said. 

They turned into the shop and sat at the back, almost in the dark. Still 
Lady Winkle did not speak. She sipped her coffee and watched Orvil dig his 
spoon into the pink-and-white marbled ball of ice-cream. The hot drink 
brought out an almost perfectly graded string of little sweat beads along her 
upper lip, and there was a delicate dew, like melted butter, round her eyes. 

There was a little silence. Lady Winkle darted a look at Orvil, then 
rushed on in a changed voice. It was a theatrical yet an anguished voice. 

“Pm so terribly afraid that he may turn out to be like my people. You 
know, my father more or less drank himself to death, and my brother has just 
been had up for assaulting a policeman. It’s frightful; they’re all supposed to 


drink—only the men, not the girls,” she added hastily. “It’s spoilt their lives. 
I don’t know what I’d do if Guy went the same way when he grew older.” 

Orvil was startled, shocked, excited. He thought that Lady Winkle’s 
picture of Guy as a probable drunkard was ludicrous and too melodramatic, 
but he felt very much for Lady Winkle in her trouble, and wanted to charm 
away her fears. What she had said about her father and brother excited him. 
He saw the old man drinking bottle afterbottle of port, then falling down 
dead under the table. The brother he saw running down St. James’s Street, 
roaring and singing with a bottle in his hand. At the palace gates the 
policeman who tried to stop him was knocked on the head with the bottle 
and deluged in red wine. Long green glass splinters stuck into his skull. . . 

“But surely,” Orvil said to Lady Winkle in a very scientific voice, 
“drinking’s not really hereditary at all. My father’s very fond of whisky-and- 
soda but I hate it, and my eldest brother, Charles, who doesn’t mind what he 
does, never seems to get drunk. He says beer is filth.” 

“Oh dear, I’m so terrified,” said Lady Winkle. “I know Guy has the seeds 
of it in him; I can see it. You must help, Orvil. He often listens to you. I want 
you to see a lot of him when you both grow up. He wouldn’t get into a 
drinking set then. You’re so sensible.” 

Orvil felt solemn. He was flattered by Lady Winkle’s trust and belief in 
him, and he wanted to help her; but he knew in his heart that he would see 
very little of Guy in the years to come. 

Lady Winkle paid the bill and they got up to go. As they walked back to 
the flat, Lady Winkle told Orvil about the song she had once written. She 
seemed happier, now that she had spoken of her worry. The song had been 
about a young and attractive girl who went out to India and yet could not 
find a husband. It described how she went to a ball and stood ‘a looker-on.’ 
Each verse ended with this refrain; “I stand and wait, a looker-on.” Lady 
Winkle had taken this song to a music publisher but had unfortunately had 
no success. She had written no more songs, but she still cherished this one 
and thought about it sometimes. 

At lunch Constance told Orvil that her grandmother had asked them all 
to tea that afternoon. 

“She’s very old, nearly ninety,” said Constance, “and her mind wanders 
sometimes and she goes vague. Perhapsyou’d rather not come; but if you can 
face it, I think she’d rather enjoy seeing you.” 


Orvil murmured that he too would enjoy seeing the grandmother. 

She lived quite near, in a terrace that led down to the sea. As Orvil stood 
with the others on her doorstep he wondered how mad she would be. They 
found the grandmother with her younger son in the dining-room. The son 
was a short, plump clergyman; he stood over his mother, giggling. She was 
sitting in the bow-window, leaning back, stretching out her hands, her mouth 
a little open as if she were exhausted. It could be told from her eyes that she 
saw everything floating in a bluish mist. 

When Constance took Orvil up to her and introduced him, she looked 
even more bewildered. 

“What’s her name?” she asked. “Say it again, please, dear; I’m sure it’s a 
pretty one.” 

The clergyman gave an insane titter. Like cats arching their backs, his 
black eyebrows rose on his moon face, and his lips grew wet and rosy. He 
wiped them with his handkerchief, then burst out again. 

Orvil flushed, backed away, then stopped himself and tried to hold his 
hands rigid, but this made them shake even more. 

“Granny, Orvil is an old school-friend of Guy’s, 
severely, bending down low to the chair. 

The old woman looked up into her eyes guiltily. 

“But it’s so difficult to tell now,” she complained. “All the girls are 
wearin’ pants;—and he’s got that curly hair!” 

Even through his hot shame and confusion, Orvil was able to wonder 
where the grandmother had picked up the Americanism ‘pants’ for 
‘trousers.’ 

Old Lady Winkle was looking round the room for sympathy in her 
blunder, but when no eye met hers, she rallied herself and began a perfect 
tea-time conversation 

Orvil shook his head nervously, feeling ignorant and at a disadvanatge. It 
was hardly surprising that he did not know these Hoggs, since they had all 
been dead and buried for many years. 

Seeing his eyes stray to a little picture of an early eighteenth-century 
child, old Lady Winkle said, “Ah, isn’t that lovely! It’s a Raeburn.” 

She began to tell even more impossible stories about other things in the 
room. A Victorian fish-knife lying on the mantelpiece was transformed by 
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Constance said 


her into a Turkish scimitar from Constantinople; an earthenware frog 
moneybox into an extremely rare fossil. 

Suddenly she jumped up from her chair and left the room. She could be 
heard nimbly climbing the stairs. 

Constance looked at her mother in slight alarm, but Uncle Tim, the 
giggling clergyman, seemed to take no notice, and so Constance felt 
reassured. She went on talking to her uncle until Grey, the servant, came up 
from her basement, and putting her head round the door asked, “Where’s my 
Lovey?” 

“T think she ran upstairs, Grey,” said Constance rather guiltily. 

“What! Ran upstairs! And nobody after her, or telling me!” exclaimed 
Grey with extravagant horror. She soundly rated everyone, including Lady 
Winkle. 

“Stop grinning like the Cheshire Cheese,” she rapped out, turning on the 
clergyman. 

““Cat’ you mean, Grey, not ‘cheese.’ You always get your allusions 
wrong,” said Uncle Tim, still smiling. 

Grey left the room and raced up the stairs two at a time. Constance 
moved towards the door, in case her help should be needed, and Orvil got up 
to follow her. He dreaded the idea of being left to talk with Uncle Tim. 

They found old Lady Winkle sitting at her piano in the drawing-room. 
Behind the thick lace curtains the window was open and a hot wind blew the 
cut-glass drops of the early-Victorian candlesticks together, so that they 
tinkled and jangled like fairy scarecrows. 

Lady Winkle was singing as she played. She had forgotten the 
professional touch of taking all rings off before beginning, and so her 
spidery fingers glittered, the dusty, dirty little rubies, sapphires, half-pearls 
and diamonds glanced and glinted, as she trilled or made mordents. 

The noise that escaped from her lips fascinated Orvil. Her voice was so 
distorted by age that it had a special beauty of its own. Even the quavering 
seemed lovely and passionate. And the sprightly parts of the unknown song 
were cracked across and split into the most fantastic new patterns. 

The hands played quite automatically, like a pianola-roll turning. They 
were repeating the task which they had been taught perhaps sixty or seventy 
years ago. 


The grandmother turned on her swivel-stool and saw Grey standing over 
her. Desperately she looked towards Constance for protection, but Constance 
seemed quite powerless in the presence of Grey. 

“What do you mean by coming up here, Lovey?” asked Grey with 
inflexible sternness. “You know it’s not allowed.” 

She laughed, and taking her mistress firmly by the shoulders, she began 
to propel her out of the room. 

The grandmother protested weakly and hopelessly. 

“Can’t I go on playin’?” she pleaded. “Just let me go on playin’ a little, 
Grey!” 

At this the grandmother burst into tears. In a few moments her creased 
earth-white cheeks were wet and slippery-looking. 

Orvil turned away, not being able to bear the sight, and Constance went 
over to the window and began to pick at the lace curtain furiously. 

They heard Grey talking and admonishing in the bedroom. 

After some minutes, she came out and walked down with them to the 
dining-room. 

“She’s been so naughty that I’ve had to put her to bed,” Grey said with 
quiet satisfaction. “It’s the only way to make her simmer down. That piano 
always brings out the worst in her. I expect one of these fine days Pll have to 
lock its lid and lose the key.” Here Grey gave Lady Winkle a most 
outrageous wink. 

“Now I expect you’re all rampaging for your teas,” she said. 

She stumped down to her basement, and after some tinkling of spoons 
and cups, and some rattling of tin lids, she reappeared carrying a large 
papier-maché tray laden with bread and butter, cakes, three large pots of jam, 
and a bulbous brown teapot. 

She set the tray down on the edge of the dining-table and started to pour 
out with careless good nature. She smiled on everyone and gave off a 
tremendous feeling of independence. 

“The visitor shall have the one with the pretties on it,” she said as she 
held out to Orvil a cup with an extraordinary ‘jazz’ pattern jigging all over it. 

Uncle Tim, absent-mindedly or gluttonously, put two sorts of jam on his 
plate. Grey immediately leant forward and gave him a smart rap on the 
knuckles with the handle of her knife. 

“Greedy!” she said. “Mr. Manners allows only one sort at a time.” 


“Really, Grey, this isn’t the nursery,” Uncle Tim began quite crossly, then 
he dissolved into fresh smiles and giggles. 

By now, Orvil felt that he was trapped in a madhouse. He could not bear 
Grey’s behaviour, or the cowed look on the faces of all the Winkles. Even 
Guy, usually so arrogant, now drummed with his fingers and looked from 
side to side in an unsuccessful attempt at nonchalance. He had been obliged 
to leave his puppy at home, as Grey would not allow dogs in the house. 
“Nasty sniffin’ things,” she called them. “Never know where they’ll be 
sniffin’ next.” It was difficult to tell whether she dropped her ‘g’s’ naturally, 
or whether she had caught the affectation of her mistress. 

“Poor Granny,” said Constance, evidently still brooding on the scene 
upstairs. “I expect so many of us upset her.” 

“She didn’t seem upset,” Orvil burst out; “she seemed happy, playing on 
her piano so beautifully.” 

There was an awkward pause. Grey shut her mouth rather tightly. Lady 
Winkle in her nervousness felt that she must make some sort of explanation. 

“She usually never leaves this room except to go up to bed, Orvil; that’s 
why Grey disapproved and thought it so strange.” 

Uncle Tim, to change the subject, said, “Did you know, Grey, Mother 
thought Guy’s friend was a girl. Her eyesight must be getting worse.” He 
broke into a fresh stream of titters. It was too high-pitched and spluttery to 
be called laughter. 

“Fancy her sayin’ that I” Grey exclaimed. “It’s only her naughty teasin’. 
—She knows all right what the difference is!” 

This extraordinary remark created another complete silence. Orvil felt 
tortured and sullied all over. He looked at Constance beseechingly, willing 
her to say that it was time for them to go. 

There was a faint calling from upstairs: “Grey, Grey.” 

But Grey took no notice. 

“Mummy darling, don’t you think we ought to go?” said Constance at 
last, turning to Lady Winkle. “Granny’s calling Grey; and I expect there are 
lots of things to do before supper-time.” 

They all stood up. 

“Good-bye, Grey,” said Lady Winkle. “Look after her well, won’t you,” 
she added earnestly. 


When she said good-bye to him, she shook his hand vigorously. “I’ve 
taken quite a fancy to you,” she told him. “You’re a nice quiet lad. Don’t you 
mind what Mister Tim says; my Lovey meant no harm. Boys shouldn’t have 
such hair; it’s a sin.” 

As soon as they were outside the door, Orvil could not help saying to 
Constance, “What an extraordinary woman!” He was angry to think that the 
grandmother was entirely at her mercy. 

“She’s really very good, you know,” said Constance. “I don’t know what 
Granny would do without her. She’s wonderfully dependable. It’s only her 
manner that puts people off just at first.” 

They walked to the end of the street before Constance spoke again. 

“Uncle Tim is such an original,” she said at last. “The most absurd things 
make him giggle for hours. I hope it didn’t upset you. He’s really a sort of 
Peter Pan who’s never grown up.” 

Constance was clearly ashamed of her uncle’s behaviour, and annoyed 
with him for embarrassing Orvil so painfully. 

“Oh, I didn’t mind a bit,” said Orvil at once. He felt a rush of gratitude 
towards Constance and wanted to make her feel less anxious about her 
family. 

They began to talk about history again. Constance described the terrible 
tortures inflicted on the madman Damiens; then she jumped to the Empress 
Dowager of China. 

Orvil listened to her with interest, and felt glad, as he walked along, that 
one whole day of his visit had melted away. 


When Orvil got back to the hotel from Hastings, he went down to the river to 
be alone. 

The holidays were coming to an end. He tried to face the fact calmly, but 
the thought of going back to school was too horrible for him. He had to walk 
alone and fight and argue with himself all day. 

Along the river-bank some of the trees were just beginning to change 
colour. Showers of narrow yellow leaves fell on the water and floated there, 
looking like the pale bellies of little dead fish. 

There were fewer punts and canoes about now. No one passed Orvil on 
the tow-path. He had brought out the Chinese agate chicken which his 
mother had once given him, and as he walked along, he held it tight in his 
hand. Gradually the chill left the milky stone. Abstractedly he rubbed it up 
and down on his trousers, and polished it till its little round eye sparkled 
back at him wickedly; then he breathed on it and covered it with a diamond 
dew. He popped it into his mouth and sucked it as if it had been a large 
sweet. It rang against his teeth, sounding like metal toe-caps on cold 
pavements. He left it in his mouth and walked more and more rapidly. His 
thoughts were becoming uncontrollable. To stop their unbearable flow he 
told himself stories in pictures. 

All round the room his family and the school authorities were prowling 
like wild beasts. They had long teeth and claws like the mad 
Nebuchadnezzar; but they were powerless; for the door had double Yale 
padlocks and four bolts, and the windows bullet-proof glass. 

He went out only at night, and then he climbed on to the roof of the 
building, where there was a contrivance rather like those aerial devices 
which waft money to the pay-desk in some old-fashioned drapery shops. He 


had only to hang on to this wire and wish, when he would find himself 
swishing through the air to his destination. The long-clawed, long-toothed 
relations and school authorities looked up and cursed as they saw him flying 
gloriously free a hundred feet above their heads. 

Orvil’s phantasy changed. He was now before a tribunal where God was 
asking him questions. The first was: “Would you climb to the top of the rope 
ladder in the Gymnasium at school and hang by your feet there, if by so 
doing you were able to bring your mother back to life?” Orvil thought 
agonizedly and then decided that he could only truthfully say that he would 
try. When he reached the top of the ladder and found himself amongst the 
rafters, the terror might be too great. 

“Would you rather take a sound beating from the Headmaster, then?” 
asked God with devilish persistence. 

Orvil thought of the School Marshal, the disgusting ceremonial, a 
description which he had once read of blood spattering whitewashed walls, 
and said, “No,” definitely if sorrowfully. 

“T’d swop my father for her,” Orvil suggested. 

“Oh you would, would you!” 

God was getting dangerous. 

“Of course, in that case you wouldn’t have any money to live on; I’d 
have to take every penny with your father. You and your mother, I’m afraid, 
would have to eat garbage in the gutter. I couldn’t possibly leave either of 
you with a penny. I don’t think she’d fancy garbage in the gutter, do you? 
You might not even care for it yourself.” 

“We’d only need very little money,” said Orvil. “We could earn it 
keeping shops. My mother could keep a very clever smart dress shop, and I 
could have a wonderful antique shop full of the best things I could find.” 

“What! A couple of fools like you keep shops!” jeered God in a coarse- 
grained way. “You’d be lucky if you got the job of lavatory man at Charing 
Cross Station, and as for her, she’d be absolutely hopeless at anything. She 
wouldn’t even be taken on as chambermaid in a boardinghouse.” 

The interview was not turning out at all according to plan. Orvil was 
trying to think out a sentence which would prove to God his own and his 
mother’s cleverness, when he suddenly found himself at the opening in the 
bushes which led to the Mission hut. The remembrance of the schoolmaster 
and the rainy afternoon when he had had tea with him cut across his 
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argument. He forgot God and his mother for a moment and thought that he 
would like to see the schoolmaster again. He wondered if he had offended 
the man, the last time he saw him, by riding off on his bicycle and refusing 
to turn round. He himself had been hurt and outraged because the man, as 
soon as his hands were untied, had given him a good cuff. It had all been a 
game; and then the man had given him a good cuff. 

But Orvil was willing to forget all this now. He wanted to be near 
someone of good sense and strength, someone who would offer him good 
advice with no hesitating. He wanted to stop using his own will. 

As silently as possible he slipped between the youngtrees, planning to 
disappear at once if he saw boys from the London Mission, or other 
strangers. 

No one seemed to be about. The front of the hut looked deserted. The 
table had been placed on its side and a small twig had been stuck through the 
latch of ‘Buckingham Palace.’ Orvil was afraid that the place had already 
been shut up for the winter. He crept round the corner and walked along until 
he came to the window near which the holy lamp hung. He looked in and 
saw it glowing red and steady against the gloom. He knew then that someone 
was living there still. 

Peering farther into the room, he discovered with a shock that the 
schoolmaster was sitting on the edge of the settee close to the oil-stove. He 
sat very still and upright, only his hand moving up and down rhythmically. 
He was sewing a patch on some khaki shorts. 

And as he sewed he sang: “Mirror, mirror in my hand—” 

The music stopped as suddenly as it had begun. The needle had become 
unthreaded. Orvil saw the man lick the cotton, twiddle it between his fingers, 
and then hold the needle up to the light. He seemed to cross his eyes as he 
tried to get the cotton through the eye. Orvil wanted to thread it for him; he 
knew that he could do it easily. 

At last the man succeeded and began to work again contentedly. He was 
enjoying himself. He began to hum and then to sing. 


“Mirror, mirror in my hand, 
Who’s the fairest in the land?” 


The words could be heard quite plainly through the glass. Orvil 
wondered if the man quoted them correctly. The music seemed to be his own 
invention. He was singing variations now in a deep ponderous voice with 
unexpected Handelian ornaments. 

Suddenly, on impulse, Orvil joined in high above the mart He echoed the 
words with his mouth close to the corner ofthe pane. He leant his cheek 
against the rough wooden boards and waited. From this position he could 
just see the man’s head. He saw it jerk up in surprise. The eyes searched 
from side to side, then turned up to the roof as if expecting to find the owner 
of the voice crouching on one of the metal supports or on one of the narrow 
wooden rafters. After a few more uncertain glances round the hut, the man 
bent his head and returned to his work, having decided evidently that his ears 
had played him false. 

Orvil waited a few moments and then sang the words again in an even 
more unearthly and emasculate voice. 

This time the man looked really alarmed. He got up, dropping the 
trousers on the floor, and made a sharp rapid inspection of the room. He 
moved towards his luggage, which was already stacked by the door. He 
looked behind it, then went over to the basins on their trestle table. They had 
been turned upside down; the beds were all stripped. It was clear that he was 
about to shut up the hut for the winter. 

As the man approached the window where the holy lamp hung, Orvil 
ducked his head, then ran along the wall and turned the comer of the hut. He 
waited at the back, close to a neat pile of tins in a new-dug hole. 

The man was opening the door and coming out. He heard him walking 
over the soft damp ground. 

Panic seized Orvil. Something made it quite impossible for him to reveal 
himself to the man. He hoped that the man would go back into the hut, but 
when the footsteps grew nearer and nearer, Orvil could stand the strain no 
longer. He broke and ran. 

The man gave chase. They raced through the whipping bushes. Orvil 
turned his ankle slightly on an uneven piece of ground. The pain was 
nothing, and he regained his balance almost at once; but the man had gained 
on him. The man suddenly threw himself forward and tackled Orvil. He only 
managed to imprison one foot, but at his touch 


Orvil seemed to go mad. He looked down in horror at the man lying on 
the ground clinging to his foot; then with his imprisoned foot he began to 
kick against the man’s face violently. He felt the hardness of bone, the click 
of teeth. He saw the fresh blood sprouting in perfect globes from the 
muddied graze made by his shoe, just below the man’s eye. 

“Let me go, let me go!” he yelled. He was filled with a terrible 
hopelessness. Callously he began to kick at the man’s face again. But the 
man had recovered now from his shock and surprise. With a vicious and 
expert twist of Orvil’s knee, he brought him down into the mud beside him. 
In a moment he was kneeling with his whole weight on Orvil’s chest. He 
spread-eagled his arms and pinned them down. 

“Now, what’s wrong with you?” he asked in an elaborately grim, 
analytical voice. 

Tears were pouring down Orvil’s face. He had abandoned himself to a 
storm of crying. He jerked his head from side to side, never looking once at 
the man. 

“I can’t, I can’t, I can’t,” he shouted. He was speaking to no one, only 
fighting with himself. 

“Can’t what?” asked the man flatly. 

“Get away, swine!” Orvil spat at him. 

The man quietly hit him in the face. The stinging blow seemed to wake 
Orvil. It made him look quite calmly up into the man’s face. He looked deep 
into his eyes. He saw that they were made of long tingling spears of brown 
and green and grey and yellow;—and undemeath, behind,—a hollowness, a 
deep black cave of seeing darkness. 

Orvil’s frenzy drained out of him, seeming to take half his life with it. 

“Hullo,” he said in a dazed, shaking voice. 

The man said nothing, but pinned him even closer to the earth. He was 
looking down with a hard stare. Orvil felt sick from the pressure of his bony 
knee. It dug into the pit of his stomach, creating a tangled churning pain. 

Orvil watched the blood pushing through the mud on his chcek and 
falling in drops on to his own clothes, as the man bent over him. One drop 
even fell on his face. Orvil saw it coming, shut his eyes and waited. He felt it 
splash, warm and sickly, against the comer of his mouth. A trickle worked 
through his shut lips on to his tongue. He tasted the salt. ‘It’s beef-tea,’ he 
thought. ‘Nurse used to say it was beef-tea.’ 


“Are you going to behave properly now?” asked the man. 

“You’re hurting me,” said Orvil. 

“Well, look what you’ve done to my face!” exclaimed the man, suddenly 
releasing Orvil in one movement and putting his hands up to his cheek. He 
touched the raw place gingerly and withdrew his hands with a little hiss. 

Overcome with remorse, Orvil stared blankly at him. 

“Oh, sorry, so sorry,” he said, springing up and kneeling down beside the 
man with his handkerchief in his hand. 

Without asking permission, he began delicately to wipe the mud away. 
The man let him do it. Orvil soaked up some of the blood, putting his 
handkerchief over the wound and pressing very gently. The man’s eye and 
mouth twitched when he touched the raw flesh. 

“It’s a bad graze,” he said soberly, sitting down beside the man and 
looking at the mud and blood left on his handkerchief. 

It was cold on the ground under the damp trees. The grey sky hung low 
over the too supple, clacking trunks, and the thin leaves dangled ripe and 
heavy, about to fall. 

“Melancholy,” Orvil said, talking to himself. 

“Why did you play tricks on me and then run away?” asked the man. 

“T don’t know, I suddenly thought I couldn’t face you.” 

“Why are you so timid?” 

“Pm not timid, I’m frightened,” said Orvil. 

“What of?” 

“Everything; I’ve got to go back to school.” 

“That’s nothing. You’ve often been back before. You know all about it. 
You’re just reaching the age when you’ll begin to enjoy it thoroughly. No 
one likes it much at the beginning; then they find that they’re enjoying it 
more and more, until they hate the thought of leaving.” 

Again Orvil had the feeling of not being able to get any help, of the 
futility of trying. He knew that at this point he was expected to say that 
school was all right, that he was really being silly, that everything was fine; 
but instead, he looked away through the trees and forced himself to say: 

“T want to die.” 

The man looked disgusted. 

“That sounds very silly and melodramatic,” he said coldly. 


“I don’t understand how to live, what to do,” said Orvil in a rising voice, 
taunted by these words. 

The man didn’t answer for a moment; then he asked: “Where’s your 
mother?” 

Orvil started. He looked at the man sharply. 

“She’s dead,” he said. “She died a long time ago— when I was twelve. 
Sometimes we used to quarrel and then she’d hit me and I’d hit her back. 
Once she tried to beat me with her ivory hair-brush and she got so excited 
that she used the wrong side and printed me all over with bristle-marks. She 
was very pretty and she loved Christian Science and thought Mary Baker 
Eddy was as good as Jesus. That’s why she died, some people say, but I 
don’t think it’s true. She had to die. She couldn’t bear to have the curtains 
drawn before it was dark, and sometimes she’d stop on the stairs to breathe 
deep down into her lungs. And when I saw her doing it, I used to get angry 
and drag her up quickly. I couldn’t bear her to do it; I’d tell her not to be silly 
and I’d pull her up by her arms or push her from behind. Whenever she felt 
ill I got angry. 

“Sometimes in the winter she’d come in and go straight upstairs and lie 
down on the bed, still in her fur coat and with her hat pulled off or squashed 
under her just anyhow. I’d take the hat away from her and tell her not to 
spoil her clothes. She didn’t care. Pd come and sing beautiful Christian 
Science hymns for her: ‘O Gentle Presence, Peace and Joy and Power,’ 
‘O’er waiting harp-strings of the mind,’ ‘Make channels for the streams of 
Love.’ Only sometimes it was so sad with my mother lying on the bed, I had 
to change the words and make up wrong words instead. I used to put in very 
bad words, and then my mother would open her eyes and look surprised and 
say that it wasn’t funny to spoil the beautiful hymns. Then she’d laugh. But 
sometimes it was so sad that we could only cry. It was awful. We used to cry 
and cry without any noise. I was so angry with her; I wanted to shake her out 
of it. I couldn’t believe she could be changed, she looked just the same. 

“The last time I saw her was when she came to school. She got out of the 
taxi and hadn’t any change, so we had to undo her suitcase. She’d just come 
back from Paris, where she’d been with some Christian Science friends. 
She’d bought lovely new underclothes—very pale bluish-green with dirty- 
coloured lace on them—and some rosebud and cat’s tongue chocolates for 
me. When we undid the suitcase to get the money, I pulled out a comer of 


the underclothes to look at the lovely stuff, and my mother said, ‘Don’t, 
because of the taxi-man.’ 

“Afterwards, when she said good-bye to me, I didn’t dare run down the 
drive after the car because I had my house-shoes on. I just stood and waved 
at her until the headmaster’s wife said: ‘Go on, idiot, run after your mother 
and see her out of the gates.’ 

“But, Mrs. Wilson, I can’t, ’ve got my house-shoes on,’ I said. ‘That 
doesn’t matter!’ she told me. So I ran after my mother like anything. I saw 
her looking out of the litthewindow at the back. She was crying and I wasn’t 
crying. I just waved my hand at her and opened my mouth, and then she 
turned the corner and I never saw her again. She went to China where my 
father was, and she died.” 

Orvil lay back on the ground after this outburst and put his arm across 
his eyes. He didn’t want the man to see any part of his face. He hated the 
man because he had talked to him. 

The man was silent. He was playing with a dead leaf, poking holes in it 
with a little twig. At last he said: “But you can’t stop still at your mother’s 
death.” 

“Nobody wants to stop still,” shouted Orvil, jumping to his feet. “I’m not 
going to stop still, I’m going now. That’s all made up, what I told you; and 
you thought it was real!” He tried to jeer at the man. 

“Shut up. Don’t be a fool; of course it’s real,” said the man, catching 
hold of Orvil’s arm and jerking him sharply down to the ground again. “Talk 
about this sensibly,” he said. 

Orvil subsided close to the man, without saying anything more. He was 
submissive now but silenced. He felt that he could never speak again. 

The man put his arm heavily on Orvil’s shoulders and said, “Brace up! 
brace up!” 

The hearty words, the smile, the weight of the man’s hard arm, and the 
dampness of the mossy earth mixed together and sank into Orvil’s 
consciousness. They printed themselves on his mind. He lay back against the 
man’s shoulder and thought only of these things for some minutes. Then he 
twisted his neck, looked at the man’s face and said, “Good-bye.” 

He struggled to his feet, letting the man’s arm fall loosely and heavily to 
the ground. He looked down on the upturned face and saw the eyebrows 


arched, the mouth brown-red, a little open and heavy, some mud and blood 
still on the cheek-bone drying into a dark cake. 

The man held out his hand and Orvil bent down to shake it. He 
remembered a picture he had seen of Jesus raising up the impotent man. ‘I’m 
just like Jesus, raising up the impotent man,’ he thought. 

The man gripped Orvil’s hand and squashed the finger-bones together 
until they ached. To show how serious he was, he wouldn’t let the hand go 
until he’d hurt it. 

Orvil turned away, holding his hurt hand. He began to run between the 
trees, pushing through the undergrowth, jumping ditches. He regained the 
tow-path some way below the hut. And as he ran he sang and felt glad that 
he would never know the man’s name and the man would never know his. It 
was best, he thought, to talk to an unknown person, to leave everything in a 
dark cloud. The man was like a statue, a porous statue that had soaked up 
some of his misery. The man had soaked into his bones some of the horror. 
Never to know him again was the freest thing; to remember only a man who 
sang “Mirror, mirror in my hand” as he mended his trousers. 

Back once more at the hotel, Orvil found his father sitting in the court 
reading and smoking. Mr. Pym looked up at his son and said, “Have you 
been going for a paper-chase all by yourself, Microbe? You seem very 
muddy and out of breath.” 

Orvil said nothing but smiled awkwardly, waiting to escape. 

“Are you going upstairs?” his father asked. He nodded. 

Orvil said, “All right, Daddy,” and began to climb the stairs. As he 
climbed, the lift passed him. He realized then, for the first time, that he had a 
strong prejudice against lifts, that he never used them when he was alone. 

The stairs were grand and open, the lift mean and caged. If you were 
tired, you stopped and rested on the stairs. In the lift, you just waited, your 
stomach rising up into your lungs. 

Orvil didn’t want to see Charles; he didn’t want to open the bedroom 
door. 

He found Charles lying on the bed with eyes shut. And suddenly his 
reluctance evaporated; he didn’t mind being alone with his brother. 

“Can I get you anything, Charles?” he asked quietly. Charles opened his 
eyes and smiled. 


“Hullo, Vil,” he said. “I’ve had the hell of a headache, but it’s better now. 
I'll get up for dinner; PIl be all right by then. It must be eye-strain, I think— 
staring into blank sky for so long.” 

Again he smiled at Orvil. He seemed genuinely pleased to see him. 

“Just put my studs and links in a clean shirt for me, will you?” he 
coaxed. He wanted to make Orvil warm and friendly. 

Orvil went to the cupboard and pulled out Charles’s dirty shirt. He took 
out the diamond and onyx studs and links. He loved them, and he wondered 
if he too would have diamond and onyx studs when he was Charles’s age. 
He thought not. He saw no one giving him such presents. All his friends 
would probably be poor. 

He valeted Charles perfectly, putting out clean silk socks, underclothes, 
shirt, trousers, coat, waistcoat and tie. He buttoned the braces on to the 
trousers and slipped a new blade into the razor. 

Meanwhile Charles was talking on a number of subjects in an attempt to 
find one which would really interest Orvil. He tried music, attractive girls, 
heraldry, and at last, rather desperately, painting. He described a picture he 
had in his rooms at Oxford. It was a composition of surgical instruments, 
dead moths, fungi and babies’ dummy-tits. Ahearty friend had given it to 
Charles as a joke, but Charles had hung it above his mantelpiece, and now 
many people took him to be a great admirer of Dali. 

Charles laughed, and catching Orvil by the shoulder pulled him down 
beside him on the bed. 

“What a grand valet you are!” he said gratefully. He started to talk about 
aeroplanes again, and he became so wrapped up in his subject that he did not 
notice Orvil’s wandering gaze and vague, smiling, ignorant answers. Charles 
enjoyed the cosy talk with Orvil. They were at peace. No antagonism or fear 
spoilt these few minutes on the bed. Orvil was content to let Charles talk on 
his favourite subject. It was one of the rare moments when he felt no hatred 
or fear of his brother, only a mild warmth towards him. Charles was nice, he 
thought, when he was not bullying and overriding. He knew that deep down 
he admired something in his brother. He knew, too, that he would be hating 
him the same as ever, probably, tomorrow, or even in a few hours’ time. But 
he put this thought away and tried to be intelligent about engines and 
machinery. 


There was a kick on the door and Ben’s voice called out, “Are you in 
there, Charles?” He pushed in without waiting for an answer. He was 
swinging a squash racket, and his almost colourless hair hung down damply 
over his sweaty pink forehead. He went up to the bed and started beating the 
eiderdown with his racket. 

“That’s how you do it,” he said with relish; “different spot every time so 
that the place isn’t numb from the last one. 

He was, of course, pretending that he was beating a boy at school. 
Having given the eiderdown half a dozen expert strokes, he turned to 
Charles. 

“Oh, sorry, Charles,” he said, “I forgot. Are you better?” 

He sat down on the edge of the bed and clutched the racket between his 
legs. He darted a quick glance at Orvilwhere he lay comfortably beside 
Charles. Orvil saw his look of surprise. It was instantly dowsed. 

For a moment the three brothers said nothing. They all seemed to be 
thinking of the blood tie which bound them. Orvil felt it as a thick dull 
hawser that took no account of real differences but held them closely 
together, even against their wills. It was a stretching tendon, tough and 
elastic. Orvil rebelled against the blind pluck, but knew that his brothers 
were like husbands; he would have them in sickness and in health till death 
parted them. 

“Get out you two, and go and change,” said Charles at last. He propped 
himself up on his elbow and felt his head delicately. 

Ben lazily caught hold of Orvil and dragged him off the bed. He 
straightened his clothes with rough pulls and slaps, and then linked arms 
with him and moved towards the door. 

“Come on,” he said; “you still seem to be half drugged.” 

He jerked Orvil out of the door, and then they walked down the long 
passages to their own room. 

Orvil went to the window and looked out across the courtyard. A lighted 
window, the curtains still undrawn, glowed in the other wing. In the lighted 
room Orvil could see the Clifton boy moving about with only a towel round 
his waist. His gramophone stood on the wide window-sill pouring out music. 
Negro voices were singing, “Were you there when they crucified my Lord?” 
They seemed bursting with urgency and strange excitement. They gasped, 


grew harsh and guttural, flowed into liquid notes, then died down in tired 
weeping. 

And while the music played, the Clifton boy walked about his room 
opening drawers, pulling out shirts, rubbing his arms and chest, sprinkling 
oil on his hair from a bottle. He picked up two stumpy brushes and started to 
scrub his hair back brutally. He looked at his face in the glass and felt along 
his upper lip. 

“What are you staring at?” Ben suddenly asked Orvil. 

“A friend of yours hasn’t drawn the curtains,” was all Orvil would say. 

Thinking that it was a woman, Ben came quickly to the window; but 
when he saw the Clifton boy he laughed. 

The Clifton boy was dancing now to the music. Crooking his arm round 
an imaginary partner, he hunched his shoulders and moved in a more gorilla- 
like and vulgar way than he would have dared to do in public. He stuck out 
his stomach and revolved his hips. 

“Go away, Jimmy; you’re indecent. You’ll get locked up if you don’t put 
something on,” Ben shouted across the courtyard. 

Jimmy immediately stopped dancing, came to the window and leaned 
out. 

Orvil thought that the pink top half of his body framed in the window 
looked like a carefully illuminated prize ham in a delicatessen shop. 

When Jimmy saw who it was that had called, he stripped off the towel 
and, completely naked, began to do a mad devil dance under the light in the 
middle of the room. 

Ben and Orvil shrieked with surprise and amusement. 

Suddenly Jimmy moved towards the basin, then came running back to 
the window. 

“Catch!” he yelled, throwing something with great force. 

The next moment there was a tinkle of glass in the sash above Orvil’s 
head; then sharp little spears and a slithery object fell on the back of his 
neck. 

He looked down and saw a wet tablet of purple soap lying amongst the 
pieces of broken glass. He could smell the violet scent of the soap. 

“Bloody fool!” yelled Ben across the courtyard. “Bloody fool, you’ve 
smashed a pane of glass.” 


Jimmy laughed, he shrieked with laughter; he couldn’t stop laughing. He 
rolled about extravagantly, supporting himself weakly against the window- 
sill. Ben began to laugh too, then Orvil. They were all laughing insanely. 
The pain grew in Orvil’s sides, below his ribs. He longed for the convulsions 
of laughter to stop, but they racked his body until in desperation he threw 
himself on his bed and filled his mouth with the corner of his pillow. 
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The last day had come. Orvil woke up and realized this with a terrible cold 
deadness. The things in the room had changed; the wardrobe, the chest of 
drawers, the chairs had souls. Deep down in their evil souls they waited, 
knowing that he had to go back to school. They were quite still and 
watching, not caring at all, only waiting frigidly to have the room to 
themselves again. Even the eiderdown stored evil knowledge. 

Orvil got out his black school clothes. There was horror in their colour as 
there is in a black comb which conceals grease from some tainted scalp. 

He started to fasten the white collar round his neck. It was tight, and he 
pinched the delicate flesh at the base of his throat between the stiff little 
wings of linen. He winced, then did it again and again, until he had raised a 
deep purple blister. 

“Vampire bats fasten on your throat and suck till they’ve made a place 
like that,’ he thought. ‘If I knew a vampire bat, I’d give it my throat and let it 
suck all my blood away.’ 

He squared his mouth and made despairing faces in the glass. He let out 
a shuddering sigh and continued to do so long after the first impulse had 
died. 

Ben was still lying in bed, seemingly quite unperturbed. 

Orvil looked once more in all the comers of the cupboards and drawers, 
then went down to breakfast alone. 

He felt sick but he made himself eat porridge and cream. The curious 
hotel castor sugar grated on his tongue, and the richness of the cream was 
disgustingly animal. He left the porridge half finished and went out into the 
gardens. 

Down by the lake the swans were lifting up their wings and beating them 
about angrily. Some of the pink andwhite geraniums in the urns on the 


terrace were beginning to turn brown. Orvil picked the tenderest, smallest 
leaves until his fingers were soaked in their lemon smell. 

As he walked through the pets’ cemetery and the dingle he said aloud, 
“Good-bye cottage, grotto, tombstones, everything.” He began to recite 
gibberish verses, improvised on the spot. 


“At the holy sacramental college 
No one bothers about knowledge. 
They make smells In ink wells, 
And feed baby goats 
From enamel sauce-boats.” 


At first, he gave each line a certain amount of thought before declaiming 
it, but soon the poem became an unintelligible stream of made-up words. 
There was no longer any attempt at facetiousness. 


“Magatena mediatu, 
Faesa intello con sura do 
Ren le tenango supramer 
Belladixiano.” 


The rhythm lulled him. He began to run, craving for the soothing effect 
of that motion too. 

He came out of the bushes on to the drive in front of the hotel. People 
stared at him, not having seen him in his dark clothes before. 

He went into the court and found his father standing by the luggage. Ben 
had gone up to say good-bye to Charles, who was still in bed; but Orvil 
swore that he would not go near him. He thought of Charles lying frowsty in 
the bed, his eyes bloated with sleep. If Charles got up and suddenly came 
into the court, he felt that he would spit. 

Ben came down and they got into the car. As they drove up to London, 
Orvil stared dully out of the window, while Mr. Pym and Ben talked about 
slipped cartilages. 

“Where would you like to have lunch?” Mr. Pym asked suddenly. “It’s 
your last day, so choose anywhere you like.” 

“I should like to go to the Ritz Hotel; I’ve never been there,” said Orvil 
sharply. He tried to concentrate his whole mind on having lunch at the Ritz. 


He thought that he might bear the day a little better if he shut his mind to 
everything else. 

Ben, who had been to the Ritz, would like to have gone somewhere a 
little more adventurous and experimental, but he saw how determined Orvil 
was and gave in to him willingly. He never minded falling in with other 
people’s plans. 

They stopped outside the Piccadilly entrance, and after Mr. Pym had 
taken them up to the cloakroom to wash, he ordered them both dry martini 
cocktails, instead of plain orange or tomato juice. Orvil ate three black olives 
and put salted almonds one after another into his mouth. 

In spite of all his efforts, he could not stop thinking of school: the iron 
beds like black enamelled skeletons, the meat-red horse blankets in the 
Sanatorium, the masters with a snow of scurf on the shoulders of their 
ancient gowns, the rather grotesque beauty of the mid-Victorian stained glass 
in the great hall. 

Everything had a demonish quality of unreality, a sort of pasteboard 
attempt at horror. 

He tried to think of sober things: the mealy boiled potatoes at lunch, the 
one surviving arch of the ruined priory gatehouse, the empty swimming-bath 
in winter where the dead leaves chased each othej. 

But the bizarre things won; they trampled the others under foot and 
seemed to grow in extravagance. 

Across the valley, Orvil heard the trains shunting. It was midnight; he 
was lying in his bed at school. The whistles blew faintly. He heard the clash 
of the couplings. 

Then suddenly he had a vision of the river flowing swiftly beneath the 
old toll-bridge. It was swollen with the filth of ten thousand cities. Sweat, 
excrement, blood, pus poured through the stone arches. The filth curled into 
marbled patterns, streaked into horrible arabesques . . . 

“Shall we go in and have lunch?” asked Mr. Pym, thinking that one 
cocktail each was quite enough for his sons, although he would have liked 
another himself. He stood up and led them into the dining-room. 

They were able to sit at a table looking on to the Green Park. It was very 
early and there was only one other diner in the room. He was eating a 
gluttonous dish of minced chicken on which sat a poached egg trimmed with 
perfect rings of onion. It was not the sort of dish that Orvil had expected to 


see at the Ritz, and he stared at it. Then, with some curious reversion to 
childhood, he pointed his finger at the man’s plate and said to his father in a 
loud voice, “I want that.” 

At the bald words, the lonely diner instinctively held the edge of his 
plate. It was as if he imagined that it would be taken from him. Ben frowned 
repressively at Orvil, then, with a supercilious expansion of the nostrils, he 
turned away. 

Orvil likened the grey colour of the silent room to a plate piled high with 
cooked brains. It was woolly, a little disgusting, an outrage. 

Orvil’s smile cracked. He found that he had to reconstruct it every few 
seconds now. His father teased him, tried to brighten him, pressed him to eat. 

The chocolate gateau, soaking with richness, was wheeled up to him on a 
trolley. There was a churning inside Orvil. He had the fear of sickness before 
him. He saw the patch of orange vomit on the thick pile, the foreign waiters 
falling into baroque excessive poses, their faces twisted into exaggerated 
expressions of horror and disgust. 

“T will have preserved ginger,” he said, remembering that he had once 
been told that Confucius advised everyone to eat ginger after meals. 

Orvil watched his father paying the bill. He wanted to snatch the notes 
off the plate and run with them until he came to a ’bus. He would climb on 
top of the ’bus and ride in front till he came to the sea-coast. A barge would 
be waiting there for him. It would be like Cleopatra’s barge, all golden, with 
feather fans and music. And he would swim out to this barge and they would 
draw up the anchor at once and sail with him thousands of miles, until at last 
they came to an extraordinary island of ruined temples. There they would 
put him on shore, and he would build a hermitage in a corner of one of the 
ruined temples. It would be made of bricks set between the marble drums of 
the colonnade. He felt the rough mealy bricks and the chipped marble, 
stained gold as if iron water had been pouring over it. He saw the feathery 
bones of his last sardine meal, and the jug of goat’s milk, brought to him by 
a peasant. He would be a hermit for ever... 

Now they were walking out of the door of the Rift and getting back into 
the car. They swept along to the railway station. Orvil could no longer mask 
his face. His mouth sagged, his eyes glittered. His face felt as if it had been 
bathed in the hot air above a radiator; his eyes, his throat, his nostrils, all felt 
harsh and dusty. 


“Well, Microbe, you don’t seem very keen to go back,” Mr. Pym said 
lightly, trying to ease the tension. 

Orvil shook his head violently and gave a skeleton smile. 

On the platform many boys had already collected. Mr. Pym stood by the 
window and said good-bye to his sons. He managed to be both quizzical and 
hearty together. Bentalked like a sporting business man. Orvil darted his 
head from side to side as if he were expecting some last-minute rescue by 
supernatural beings, either angels or demons. 

The train began to move. Mr. Pym smiled secretively, waved his hand 
once, then turned his back. 

The whole coach seemed humming with boys. They stood in the corridor 
smoking Egyptian, Turkish, Mexican, American, French, Spanish, Gold 
Flake cigarettes. They kept offering their cases to one another, both to show 
off the sumptuousness of the cases and to get rid of as many cigarettes as 
possible before reaching school. 

Orvil sat in a corner seat and turned his face away from everything. He 
was wondering how he was able to sit there and bear it. He thought of 
himself as twenty-five instead of fifteen. From the distance of ten years, he 
was looking back at himself, miserable in the railway carriage. He would be 
able to laugh then, to shake his head and treat it all lightly as nothing. He 
tried to soar higher and higher, until he was perching on the pinnacle of a 
church steeple and looking down at the whole panorama of his life and 
seeing it lightly, as nothing. There was no pain or pleasure, only nothing. 

Whenever anyone spoke to him or touched him, he smiled automatically 
and found his anxiety frothing out of him in the form of a rather grisly fun. 
Then the spasm would die and his colour drain away. He would suddenly 
feel holy, sanctified, consecrated to God, a noble martyr about to face some 
terrible ordeal calmly. He thought of the Colosseum at Rome, lit by the 
torches of burning human beings strapped to flower-garlanded posts. He 
thought of the lions lapping up the sticky pools of blood that stained the 
sanded stage of the amphitheatre. He smelt the sour cat smell of the lions... 

The door of the compartment opened and Woods came in. Woods had 
been head of his dormitory last term. When he saw Orvil, he put on his stage 
villain’s face, twirled an imaginary moustache and exclaimed “Ha, ha!” 
Sittingdown beside him and pretending that Orvil was a ravishing milkmaid, 
he leered in his seducer’s voice, “Well, and how are you, my dear?” This 


burlesquing of old-fashioned melodrama was one of his special tricks. He 
loved to play with Orvil in this way. 

Masterfully he sat Orvil on his knee, and everyone laughed. He bounced 
him up and down, chanting ‘Ride a cock-horse.’ Orvil looked round wildly 
and saw that Ben was not in the compartment. He supposed that he had gone 
to the Pullman car or the lavatory. A nervous tremor passed through Orvil 
and he sneezed. Woods rocked him to and fro and recited, “Speak roughly to 
your little boy!” At the end of each line he gave Orvil a frolicsome smack, 
pinch, tweak or punch. Orvil flinched but said nothing. Woods had not really 
hurt him. He was only playing. 

Woods took out his blunt-nosed nail scissors, bent Orvil back and said, 
“Shut your eyes and keep still; I’m going to trim your eyelashes so that 
they’ll grow much longer and you’ll be able to get a job on the films. You 
ought to be very grateful to me for taking so much trouble. I’m like a mother 
to my boys!” 

As Orvil lay back in Woods’s arms, he jerked his head from side to side, 
panic growing in him. 

“Keep still!” shouted Woods; “or the point will go right into your eye.” 

Somebody called Woods a dirty old sod, another called him a great turd; 
but it made no difference. Everyone knew that he was only playing with 
Orvil. 

Suddenly Orvil went still as death, for he knew that Woods meant to trim 
his eyelashes. 

He felt the crisp cut, then darted his hand up and touched the hairs, once 
soft and long, now turned into a wiry little tooth-brush. The change 
fascinated him; he kept running his finger along the tips of the cut lashes. 

Woods bent him back again to do the other eye, but Orvil leapt in his 
arms like a fish and landed on the floor. 

Woods picked him up and said, “All right, we’ll leave the other eye, but I 
must look at your finger-nails; they’ll probably need a lot of attention.” He 
uncurled one of Orvil’s hands and held up each finger in turn. “Yes, they 
must be trimmed—clipped, not cut,” he said industriously. 

He got out his pocket-knife, which had a clipper at one end, also a spiked 
instrument for getting stones out of horses’ hooves. 

For some reason, the sight of the clipper terrified Orvil. The stumpy 
thickness of it was sickening. 


Woods held up a finger and poised the clippers above it. The soft pink 
pad at the end of the finger flushed as he pinched the flesh below. 

Orvil waited in a trance of horror. He saw the Great Big-Scissor Man, the 
Drops of Blood, The Severed Thumbs. 

Slowly Woods brought the clippers nearer and nearer until they were 
touching the nail. 

Orvil knew that in a moment the jaws would open and snip off the pink 
tip of his finger, as a knife cleanly decapitates a boiled egg. 

The strain was so great that a string seemed to snap in him. Suddenly he 
began to scream. The sound was piercing, like steam escaping. He kept 
utterly still on Woods’s knee and let out this scream. He was a clockwork 
doll wound to its fullest extent. 

The people in the carriage looked at him with blank faces. 

And as Orvil screamed he knew that he could not stop, that he had been 
working up to this scream all his life. Through his madness spoke these very 
clear thoughts, ‘Now they’ll never touch you again. You can be mad for the 
rest of your life, and they’ll leave you alone.’ 

Ben, hearing the screams, came back into the compartment. He saw 
Orvil on Woods’s knee and pulled him off at once; then he calmly hit Woods 
in the face, and when his head jerked back, gave him an unscrupulous kick 
between the legs, as if to punish his behaviour poetically. 

Woods doubled up and groaned in real agony. His face turned yellow- 
green and became shiny with sweat. 

Other people in the compartment felt that Ben had gone too far. They 
reprimanded him primly and severely for his criminal kick. He took no 
notice of them at all, but went over to Orvil, looking rather superb and 
arrogant. He stood over him, saying nothing, not even looking down, waiting 
for Orvil to calm himself. He was so furiously angry that his jaw shook, 
although he was clenching his teeth together. 

Orvil clutched his arm and began to mouth and gibber like a monkey. He 
kept up this half-simulated madness for several minutes; until the impulse 
and his determination died in him. He saw with bitterness that he would have 
to control himself if only for Ben’s sake. Ben’s prestige suddenly appeared 
of an enormous and swollen importance to him. He must not endanger it any 
more. He must try to obliterate what had happened. With a gruesome 


clearness he saw that nothing changed. It was still necessary to behave in the 
ordinary way. 

And so Orvil smiled on everyone, kept the comfortable well-fed smile on 
his face, fixed it there and let it broaden, while the train skimmed and 
trembled over the lines back to school. 


